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POET OF THE PLOUGH | 


A newspaper is as 


ON SATURDAY MORNINGS a ruddy-faced 
man with a squashy hat tilted at a rakish 
angle smiles at the reader from the 
leader page of the News Chronicle. 


When you meet the man himself, his 
country-bred look is even more notice- 
able; a stalwart, 14-stone figure, a slightly 
crumpled suit, steady blue eyes, and a 
soft. cultured voice warmed and invigor- 
ated by a pleasant country burr. 


Here is a man who obviously spends 
long days in the open air. a man deeply 
sensitive to the poetry of sun, sky and 
stars. He is Laurence Easterbrook, 
Agricultural Correspondent of the News 
Chronicle. Easterbrook is not just a 
journalist writing about agriculture: at 
second hand, but a practising farmer. 
and a man with a deep and unaffected 
love of the country. 


The sympathy and affection of his 
Saturday morning essays find an answer- 
ing spark in the hearts of many thousands 
of people, for most of whom the country 





can only be glimpsed on holidays and at 
week-ends; people whose only garden 
may be a window-box high above the 
city streets. In his Saturday essays 
Farmer Easterbrook becomes poet and 
philosopher too. 


Early on in life he decided that he 
wanted to be a writer, and a poet. But 
as a rule one can do anything with poetry 
except live off it. So, though intended 
for the Stock Exchange, he became a 
Fleet Street journalist. For 23 years 
now he has served happily on the staff 
of the News Chronicle under four suc- 
cessive editors. 


Easterbrook does more than rhap- 
sodise about the land. His writings -are 
based on the wisdom and experience 
gained by farming 150 fertile acres near 
Ipswich. He will not claim that ‘he owns 
the land. Rather, as he has so often and 
so sincerely written, the land owns him. 

And that, maybe, is why he writes 
of country matters so devotedly, so 
engagingly, and so well. 


good as the people 
who write for it 


News Chreniele 











— Portrait of the Week— 


WHITSUNTIDE CAME and Whitsuntide went. Many 
people spent a great part of it sitting in stationary 
motor-cars, The Bank Holiday was not observed 
at Geneva, but progress wasn’t much more spec- 
tacular there than it was on the Brighton road. 
BEA began its first regular flight from London 
to Moscow, which takes seven hours; Aeroflot 
began its first regular flight from Moscow to 
London, which takes four and a half. 


* 


THOSE CELEBRATED TABLE-TALKERS .of Geneva 
continued to interchange formulas in the shadow 
of the summit. Some Americans were worried 
about the supposed intention of the British to 
confuse Geneva with Munich. Some British and 
Americans were disturbed by the supposed inten- 
tion of the French to confuse Geneva with 
Dienbienphu. Mr. Khrushchev cheerfully an- 
nounced that all might still be well if everyone 
worked hard enough. 


* 


IN CAPE TOWN the Minisier of Bantu Development 
moved the second reading of the Promotion of 
Bantu Self-Government Bill, which will abolish 
the representation of. Africans in the South 
African Parliament, and the Government decided 
to spend a million pounds on armoured cars for 
the (white) South African police. The Kenya 
Government announced that more than a hundred 
Africans had been on hunger strike at Hola Camp. 
Dependents of the eleven. who died there from 
unattributable violence in March are to receive 
ex gratia compensation, In Notting Hill a young 
West Indian was stabbed to death, and Mr. Peter 
Fryer suggested that his Trotskyists should form 
strong-arm squads to ‘protect’ the coloured resi- 
dents of Notting Hill from violence. The Blackpool 
magistrates” Court heard-summonses brought by 
members of the League of Empire Loyalists 
against the Conservative agent for Ormskirk and 
an attendant at the Winter Gardens for alleged 
assault; one summons was dismissed, and the 
hearing was adjourned. 


* 


BOARD OF TRADE OFFICIALS said in Moscow that 
the Anglo-Russian trade talks were going very 
slowly and it seemed that there were difficulties 
over long-term tick. But it looked as though the 
Soviet airline Aeroflot would buy Decca naviga- 
tional equipment, and some American airlines 
ordered Canadian aircraft and £44 million worth 
of Derby-built Rolls-Royce engines to go with 
them. The British Transport Commission placed 
orders for £11 million worth of main-line diesel 
locomotives, and the National Union of Railway- 
men revealed that if progress continues on the 
railways it will soon not be possible to travel from 
Oxford to Cambridge via Bletchley. 


* 


RADIO SIGNALS transmitted from Jodrell Bank 
bounced off the moon and were picked up by 
radio receivers at the USAF research centre in 
Massachusetts. The Chinese Communists renewed 
their shelling of Matsu Island and killed three 
Nationalist soldiers with 444 shells. Israeli fighters 
forced down a Lebanese aircraft carrying Yugoslav 
and Indian soldiers of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. Queen Juliana of the Netherlands was 
criticised by the Dutch press for receiving a Cali- 
fornian who claimed to have flown around the 
moon and met visitors from the planet Venus; and 
tension was reported from Brussels between the 
Belgian Government and the past, present and 
possible future kings of the Belgians, 


* 





ENGLAND WERE BEATEN 4——1 by Peru at association 
football, and Great Britain were beaten 9—3 by | 
the United States at golf. i 
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AMERICAN ATTITUDES 


T is hard to understand the present American 
| pomebang towards relations between the West and 
the Soviet Union. Presumably, the State Depart- 
ment, the White House and the man in Main 
Street are all agreed in wanting a settlement with 
the Russians that will make peace possible, and 
for a reasonably long time ahead. To this end, it 
is important that the present Foreign Ministers’ 
conference at Geneva should be successful enough 
to make a summit conference worth while. It 
may well be the case, as our Geneva correspon- 
dent suggests on another page, that Mr. Herter’s 
apparent toughness there is part of an elaborate 
act, and that he only goes through the motions, 
for the sake of not looking a cissy in American 
eyes, of being put out by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd's 
attempts to come to terms with Mr. Gromyko. But 
it would be a great pity if Mr. Herter’s histrionic 
abilities were to prove so effective as to convince 
the Russians at Geneva as well as the Americans 
at home. Seeing that everybody knows that 
nothing will be finally settled by the Foreign 
Ministers, it seems unnecessary for Mr. Herter to 
threaten the Russians, as he is said to have done, 
that the United States will not go to the summit 
if there is pressure over Berlin. It is only at the 
summit that the West can really put an end to 
pressures of that sort. 

What is even more disquieting is the resentment 
expressed in the New York Herald Tribune (in 
Joseph Alsop’s commentary) at the establishment 
in East Germany of an office of the Federation 
of British Industries. Is a peaceful settlement with 
the Iron Curtain countries helped or hindered by 
doing business with them? One has only to ask the 
question to answer it, yet the belief is naturally 
now held that it is American pressure that is 
responsible for our refusal to grant long-term 
credits to the Russians—and for the heavy weather 
that Sir David Eccles’s mission is meeting in 
Moscow, as a result. 

Other American journalists in Geneva have 
been reporting that their delegates are disturbed 
by British attitudes. Drew Middleton, the experi- 
enced correspondent of the New York Times, 
writes that ‘diplomats and officials have been talk- 
ing about Britain’s supposed willingness to make 
a deal with the Soviet Union over Germany and 
the trend in Britain towards increased trade with 
Russia at the expense of Western solidarity.’ If 
a trading nation’s readiness to trade has to be at 
the expense of Western solidarity, it must be a 
pretty feeble solidarity; and if it is improper to 
be willing to make a deal with the Soviet Union 
over Germany, then what are we doing at 
Geneva? What, come to that, is diplomacy sup- 
posed to be about? 

Typical of the current American attitude is 


another charge against Britain in Joseph Alsop’s 
Herald Tribune article: that Reuters have estab- 
lished an office in East Berlin. To object to this 
is to carry holier-than-thoumanship to the point 
of idiocy. It is proper for a democracy to dis- 
approve of Communist systems; it is understand- 
able, if frequently unwise, for it not to want to do 
business with them; it is almost suicidally stupid 
to deny itself news of what they are up to. This is 
the sort of blinkered pigheadedness applied to the 
Soviet Union and its: satellites that has done so 
much harm when applied to China. To be allowed 
to go to China, an American reporter has to apply 
for special permission to the State Department 
(Mr. Averil Harriman, who has been in Moscow 
for an American news agency, is waiting cap in 
hand at the moment). But China will not admit 
any of the few that*have been given permission, 
because the State Department refuses permission 
for any Chinese journalist to enter the United 
States. Do the Americans really want a similar 
state of affairs to obtain between Britain and 
East Germany, in particular, or between both 
sides of the Iron Curtain in general? It gives no 
help to the negotiators at Geneva, or to those 
who will meet at the summit, for the correspon- 
dents of American newspapers—known to be 
well briefed by the State Department's contingent 
at Geneva—to give the impression that they do. 


The Centre Can Hold 


LIBERAL among rampant conservatives is 
Amauue faced with a difficult choice: he 
can assert his liberalism, at the cost of losing 
contact with and influence over them; or he can 
mute it, in.the hope of converting them by his 
example. But when conservatism begins to move 
to the Right, there quickly comes a point when 
to stay with them in the pretended hope of con- 
verts becomes disreputable; remaining, he will do 
too much violence to his conscience. This is the 
position in which liberals in the Central African 
Federation find themiselves today. Many of them 
were Supporters of the Welensky or Whitehead 
regimes as long as they could be—too long, often, 
for their own peace -of mind. Even now, some 
of them are still reluctant to leave, knowing that 
every liberal defection strengthens extremist in- 
fluence within the administration. But recent 
events have demonstrated all too clearly that the 
ideal of a multi-racial society which the Federa- 
tion was designed to bring about cannot be 
achieved under the present Federal rulers; and a 
liberal has no choice but to renounce them. 

It is easy enough for a writer several thousand 
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miles away to assert this; what is more difficult 
is to estimate whether the soft Centre can hold 
if it disengages itself from the hard Right wing. 
It would be futile to urge liberals to reassert their 
independence if all that they can achieve by 
doing so is their own impotence and the ultimate 
triumph of reaction. It is consequently hearten- 
ing to read the views in this issue of an observer 
recently returned from Central Africa who not 
merely believes in the future for liberalism, but 
can produce evidence which suggests its prospects 
are better than has been thought. But the future 
of the Central African Party, and of all liberal 
organisations, does not depend only on the sup- 
port and votes they can obtain in Africa. It de- 
pends also on the policy of the Government here; 
and this is sti!! deplorably uncertain. 

The Colonial Secretary has so far managed with 
surprising skill to reassure all sides. In spite of 
his past record, notably over Cyprus, the indica- 
tions are that he is aware of the dangers of 
Welenskyism, and is genuinely anxious to see that 
the aims for which the Federation was estab- 
lished are achieved. But he is faced with a small 
but persistent and powerful element in his party 
at Westminster of what can only be called 
crypto-apartheid-ers; men who, either from auth- 
oritarian conviction, or because they are alarmed 
for their property interests in the Federation, are 
more anxious to consolidate White Supremacy 
than to secure multi-racial justice. And a still 
more serious problem is that the men Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd is dealing with in Central Africa 
are, inévitably, the men in power; to give overt 
encouragement to the Garfield Todds or Sir John 
Moffats is consequently out of the question, how- 
ever anxious he may be to see their work prosper. 

The best that the Colonial Secretary can do, 
therefore, is to maintain his recent restraining 


influence. At least the tendency to let things slide, 
which led to the recent crisis, has been checked. 
It should now be reversed. Some commentators 
have been trying to suggest that any attempt to 
compel the national authorities to carry out their 
true Federal obligations will be met by secession. 
This might have been a more serious threat if the 
slide had been allowed to go farther, past the point 
of no return; but that point has not yet been 


Threatening 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


FN esrggem mood of uncertainty is hanging over 
the Middle East. Egypt has lost ground 
through the unsuccess of her no-holds-barred cam- 
paign against General Kassem; Kassem himself 
appears to be maintaining his ground with diffi- 
culty in the face of the Communist demand for a 
greater degree of control of Iraqi policy; King 
Hussein has come back to Amman in fighting 
mood after his talks in London and Washington, 
and has replaced the unpopular government of 
Samir Rifai with one which makes no more appeal 
to the nationalist elements in Jordan; from both 
Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, each with a well- 
established grievance against Britain (over 
Buraimi and the frontier of the Aden Protector- 
ates), have come unlooked-for signs of a willing- 
ness to patch up these dusty quarrels; the Lebanon 
anxiously clutches its safe shroud of neutrality, 
and so hides the absence of any solution to its 
own enduring problems. 

In trying to collate these different items there is 
a temptation to see them as parts of a general 
pattern, and to suggest that they are all reflections 





‘He says he’s only canvassing.’ 
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reached, and there is no reason why it snould be 
if we in this country make it clear that all parties 
in Britain are determined to stand by the original 
ideals of Federation. Recognition by whites as 
well as other races in Africa that this is the general 
view here, not just Left-wing and liberal blether, 
could enormously assist the Central African Party 
and all other groups which are working sincerely 
for racial good will. 


Uncertainty 


BEIRUT 


of the central fact of Nasser’s discomfiture. Nasser 
has conspicuously failed to pull down Kassem (so 
runs this interpretation of the facts), and the other 
Arab governments, all of which feel a certain 
resentment at Nasser’s attempts to push them 
around, have been encouraged to flex their muscles 
and behave as though they were really free agents. 
It is an interpretation which seems to satisfy Lon- 
don more than it satisfies Washington, and there 
are signs of an alarming divergence of views on 
the Middle East between the two Western allies. 

In the matter of the supply of arms to General 
Kassem, for instance, the Americans are unable 
to disguise their misgivings—and they find many 
non-Americans who share them. After the 
Baghdad revolution it seemed for a time as though 
one lesson had been learned: that the best thing 
for the West to do about the quarrels of the Arabs 
was to stay out of them. Yet here are the British 
intervening, in the most obvious and provocative 
way, in the most serious inter-Arab quarrel so far. 
And not only this, but they are intervening on 
what most Western observers in the Middle East 
agree to be the wrong side. The immediate result, 
certainly, is that Nasser finds himself in a position 
of great weakness, rather like his position in July, 
1956, when the Western governments withdrew 
their offers of aid for the High Dam. And the 
end-result may be, as it was then, to force Nasser 
to make a counter-stroke to retrieve his threatened 
popularity. There is no Suez Canal to nationalise 
today; but there is a British mission in Cairo trying 
vainly to swim against what seems to be the main 
tide of British policy, and there are sensitive spots 
along the Persian Gulf and the south coast of the 
Arabian peninsula where Nasser can create plenty 
of trouble for Britain if he wishes. 

As for the freedom of action of the other Arab 
governments, it remains as ever precarious if not 
downright illusory. Kassem’s predicament needs 
no fresh publicity, nor is there any reason to think 
that a flight of Canberra bombers will free him 
from it (how many of his pilots would Kassem 
trust not to fly them out of Iraq at the first oppor- 
tunity?). King Hussein, whatever he was told in 
London and Washington, must know that his best 
defence is still the fact that Nasser has no wish 
at this stage to accept responsibility for Jordan, 
and so will continue to restrain the nationalists 
there from trying to overturn the throne (there was 
another attempted coup last month, which was 
forestalled at the last moment). King Saud, who is 
said to be growing restive in his retirement, while 
the Crown Prince Feisal wrestles with the results 
of years of maladministration, must surely realise 
that if there is any return to the bad old ways ia 
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Saudi Arabia, he too would lose out to the Com- 
munists—unless the Nasserists got there first. As 
for the Lebanon, its present slow convalescence 
depends on the most scrupulous avoidance of any 
positive action about anything at all; when the 
present deadlock in the Arab world is loosened, 
and the Lebanese are forced to stand up and be 
counted, their troubles are liable to start all over 
again. 

There is no sign of the deadlock being loosened, 
and that is why the atmosphere of the Middle East 
is charged with this threatening uncertainty. There 
are only two ways in which it could be loosened: 
by an explosion, or by a decision on the part of 
Nasser (the only truly free agent) to withdraw and 
regroup his forces. Retreat is not easy for him, and 
our aim should be to make it easier. The decision 
to arm his principal enemy makes it practically 
impossible. 


Recognised 


By our Geneva Correspondent 


Ministers’ Conference as an opportunity to 
hold an exhibition here of books on ‘Culture, 
Science and Technology.’ As a background to their 
delight at having been given a place in the con- 
ference chamber, it is interesting: the German 
Democratic Republic—its message is—has arrived. 

The East German papers (which are freely and 
indeed ostentatiously available to the brigade of 
Foreign Correspondents) are full of such state- 
ments as . our delegation was there with 
twenty participants. .. .*. . . The delegation of 
our German Democratic Republic was there for 
everyone to see... .”*. . . this is de facto recog- 
nition.’ There is a note almost of hysteria in the 
repeated references to ‘our’ republic, as if they 
were trying to convince themselves, as well as their 
readers, of their respectability. 

Any lingering hopes that the people of East 
Germany might have of the instability of their 
government will suffer a severe blow at seeing, as 
they are bound to believe, its recognition by the 
West. To do them credit, the men from Pankow 
know whence all this good flows. They have not 
forgotten to say a few nice things about Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, for it was his compromise which 
enabled the East Germans to get in the conference 
chamber, while saving the face of the West by 
continuing to deny them the status of ‘full partici- 
pants.” ‘ 

Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Herter form a surprisingly 
effective team; the former doing the negotiating, 
the latter supplying the inflexibility, and both 
thereby satisfying their colleagues at home. The 
British take quiet credit for compromises, the 
Americans blame them for weakness, and both 
are happy. 

The odd men out are the French. and it is 
probably from their quarters that there has 
emanated so much suspicion in Western circles at 
British activities, in particular of British readiness 
to sell out, as proof whereof the trade mission in 
Moscow in the midst of the Berlin crisis. It would 
make an interesting study to find how this rumour 
came into existence; it was considered sufficiently 
‘hard’ to be picked up and transmitted by a large 
American agency then re-broadcast by several 
An.erican commentators. 


Ts East Germans have taken the Foreign 


The De Gaulle-Adenauer axis is awaiting its 
opportunity; meanwhile Herr von Brentano does 
his part by refusing to come near the conference 
chamber, and seeing to it that the West German 
delegation never talk to the men from Pankow. It 
must be galling to have the East Germans’ press 
conference chamber separated from that of the 
Wesf Germans by nothing more substantial than 
a fibreboard partition, an uneasy symbol for the 
future. 

The concentration on political issues tends to 
obscure the fact that somewhere east of the Iron 


Westminster Commentary 
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Curtain there are human beings. Mr. Zorin was 
asked at one of his press conferences whether 
there would be any discussion about the Hun- 
garian (and other) political prisoners in the Soviet 
Union. ‘You are living in the past, sir,” was his 
reply. ‘There are no political prisoners in the 
Soviet Union.” The questioner was then ap- 
proached by an Austrian journalist who had 
recently returned from imprisonment in Russia. 
He had returned via the Hungarian border station 
of Csap. ‘I saw the Hungarian prisoners there 
myself, he said, ‘on their way to the East.’ 


Fifty Years On 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


TAPER has fled 
from the Fin- 
ance Bill. The 
Observer poli- 
tical corre- 
spondent, after 
six weeks of 
attempting on 
the Prime 
Minister the 
narrative 
method of Mr. 
Lawrence Dur- 
rell’s Alexan- 
drian trilogy, 
has temporarily 
abandoned the 
struggle to pro- 
duce a column. 
In the Sunday 
Times, a Student of Politics turned from West- 
minster to Soho Square for his subject. And 
Mr. Mallalieu, in the New Statesman, has re- 
placed his parliamentary commentary with ‘a 
summer idyll, written from Buckinghamshire. 








(TAPER is in recess) 


Before subsiding into the Whitsun recess, the 
House of Commons was clearly not offering much 
excitement to the political journalists. This is not, 
however, its primary purpose. Members have 
often succeeded both in interesting themselves and 
in fulfilling useful political purposes while offer- 
ing very little for the newspapers either to report 
or to comment upon. What is significant in the 
last few months is not so much that members 
have been boring the journalists as that thev have 
manifestly been boring themselves. Attendance 
(in the chamber rather than the division lobbies) 
has been strikingly low. Not only has there been 
the usual sag to a House of fifteen or twenty-five 
during the middle of major debates, but opening 
front-bench speeches and even question time have 
often failed to attract Houses of much more than 
a hundred. Winding-up speakers, unless a divi- 
sion was to follow, have had to make do with still 
smaller audiences. ‘Do you realise,” another 
Member said to me while Mr. Denis Healey (to 
whom it is always well worth listening) was speak- 
ing from the Opposition front bench at the end 
of the recent disarmament debate, ‘that if he were 
making his points on Panorama instead of here, 
not only would he have a total audience about 


50,000 times as great, but he would actually have 
more Members of Parliament listening to him?’ 

The object of this is not to reprove Members 
of Parliament for their slackness in not sitting 
through debates. For the present writer to attempt 
that, indeed, would be a case of not merely 
throwing stones from glass houses but of hurling 
boulders out of crystal palaces. The object is 
rather to record the fact that members are show- 
ing an increasing reluctance to listen to each 
other, and to express the opinion that this, more 
than anything else, is depressing the level of 
debate. Few people can make a speech of verve 
or interest to an audience composed of a couple 
of Whips, a somnolent Under-Secretary who is 
nominally taking notes for his absent Minister, 
an Opposition front-bencher who is not even 
doing that, and perhaps a dozen back-benchers 
who are only there because they hoped to be 
called next and whose principal concern with the 
speaker is that he should sit down as quickly as 
possible and thus hasten the fulfilment of this 
hope. This is now the normal situation in the 
chamber at most times when back-benchers can 
hope to be called. Many of them react to it by 
deciding that it is not worth making speeches. 
Others compromise by continuing to speak, but 
on the basis of less thought and preparation than 
they would devote to almost any outside 
gathering. 

This, I believe, is the most important single 
cause of the present somnolence of Parliament. 
It is not, as Taper sometimes suggests, that the 
business is peculiarly pedestrian and dreary. 
Much of it has always been pedestrian, and quite 
right!y so, too. The duty of Parliament is just as 
much to pass legislation and scrutinise estimates 
as to stage amusing debates. And most legislation 
and many estimates involve the detailed con- 
sideration of extremely dreary matters. This is 
particularly the case with the Finance Bill. But 
it is not peculiar to 1959. The Finance Bill of 
1909, the great year of the ‘People’s Budget,’ had 
quite as many dreary clauses as that of this year. 
The famous tax on the unearned increment in 
land values was more difficult to understand, 
more tedious to debate and-less important in its 
practical consequences than most of the taxes 
which are currently discussed. 

The main difference was that. it was debated 
at immensely greater length. This year the whole 
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committee stage will be disposed of in five days 
and the report stage in a day and a half. Fifty 
years ago the committee stage occupied forty-two 
days and the report stage another nine. Even the 
most keenly contested Finance Bill of recent 
years—that of 1951—occupied only ten parlia- 
mentary days, eight for the committee stage and 
two for report, The eight committee days were 
lengthened by two phenomenally long all-night 
sittings, the one lasting until noon.and the other 
running straight on into the following day’s sit- 
ting. But against these must be set five all-night 
sittings in 1909 and another twelve which lasted 
until 2.30 a.m. or later. 


These gladiators of 1909, who gave up all but a 
weekend of the Whitsun recess and who sat 
continuously throughout August and September, 
were clearly sustained by something, but not by 
a greater sense of individual usefulness than that 
which applies today. The Whips were just as active 
as they are now. The Government majority was 
immense and there was very little cross-voting. 
No back-bencher could have thought that his 
own effort and judgment was determining whether 
Mr. Asquith would remain Prime Minister or 
whether he should be replaced by Mr. Balfour or 
someone else. The whole Commons procedure, 
indeed, was in one important sense far more of a 
sham than today, for the Lords was temporarily 
the true centre of decision. Everyone knew that 
the Commons would eventually pass the Finance 
Bill or any other legislation with which the 
Liberal Government chose to present it. What was 
at issue was whether the Upper House would sub- 
sequently do so too. 


Members of the House of Commons were com- 
pensated for this neither by unusual opportunities 
for individual initiative outside the main field of 
party controversy nor by a convenient and time- 
conserving procedure. I doubt very much whether 
1909 or the adjacent years were notably more 
productive of Private Members’ legislation than 
1959 or other recent sessions; and I am certain 
that Members were then subjected to more non- 
sensical parliamentary convolutions than would 
be tolerated today. On one hot summer night in 
August, 1909, to take an outstanding example, 
there were twenty-three successive divisions. No 
debates intervened. Members merely marched 
through the lobbies from nine o'clock until after 
midnight. Could Mr. Ted Heath get away with 
this torture today? I am sure that Mr. Bowden 
could not. 


Yet fifty years ago the self-confidence of the 
House of Commons was far greater than today. 
On the floor of the House at least, Members were 
more energetic; they were less easily bored by 
each other’s speeches; and they believed more in 
the importance of what they were doing. There 
is no evidence that the general level of speaking 
ability was then higher. What is likely, however, 
is that the quality of speeches heard by the House 
was better. This was partly because, as was 
argued earlier, there was then more encourage- 
ment for Members to take trouble. More impor- 
tantly, however, it was because the burden of 
speaking was then concentrated in fewer hands. 
A very large number of Members accepted a 
silent role, and certainly made no attempt to 
intervene in general debates. These were largely 
conducted by recognised champions, and it was 


not unusual for Ministers and Opposition front- 
benchers to alternate with each other over four 
or five hours and as many speeches. No speaker 
of real merit had much difficulty in getting him- 
self called or in persuading a good House to 
listen to what he had to say. 

How can the House of Commons recover its 
confidence in itself and break the vicious circle 
of small attendances producing boring speeches 
and boring speeches producing still smaller 
attendances? The extent of the malaise should 
not be exaggerated, of course. The House re- 
sponded sharply at the time of Suez and was both 
full and animated for days on end. And I would 
guess that a capital punishment debate in the 
near future would keep it at least adequately full 
throughout one day. But there is certainly some 
malaise if the stimulus either of a war or of the 
hangman is required to achieve these results. 

Some loosening of party control over votes on 
a variety of apolitical or relatively minor issues 
would undoubtedly be desirable; but this has been 
sufficiently canvassed elsewhere. What is more 
necessary than anything else is that Members 
should break themselves of the new habit of re- 
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garding the chamber as little more than a place 
to look in at on the way between one committee 
meeting and another. The view that the Members 
have immensely important duties inside West- 
minster but away from the chamber has been 
built up into a particularly harmful cliché. 

The chair—the Speaker and his deputies— 
could assist this process by taking a greater re- 
sponsibility for making good debates and not 
merely stringing one speech after another. If a 
choice has to be made between fairness to indi- 
vidual members and fairness to the House as a 
whole, the bias, in present conditions of sagging 
interest, should certainly be in the latter direction. 

There is one further change that would do 
more than anything else to revive interest in the 
House of Commons—and that is‘a change of 
Government. Eight years is a long time for 
parties to sustain successfully the same political 
roles—particularly if the feeling begins to grow 
that the end of the term is not in sight. By leading 
his party to defeat, Mr. Macmillan could serve 
a number of useful purposes. Not least among 
them would be that of giving a considerable fillip 
to parliamentary government in this country. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


€ SOME DISTURBING’ STORIES 
have been reaching me about 
the way in which potential 
witnesses before -the Devlin 
Commission are being intimi- 
AN dated. They follow the usual 
pattern: some Africans have 

wma been warned to keep their 
mouths shut, if they know what is good for them; 
others have been briefed what to say, and given 
to understand that they had better not deviate 
from the script. Such stories always circulate on 
occasions of this kind; and it is impossible to get 
at the truth of them—short of tape-recorded con- 
versations, which are unlikely to be available in 
Nyasaland. But it is important that the Commis- 
sion should show itself aware that the rumours 
exist. In the recent African number of Twentieth 
Century there is a remarkable fable by Jomo 
Kenyatta, in which one of the points made is that 
a British Commission of Inquiry, seen through 
native eyes, may appear as an offshoot of Govern- 
ment House. It is as if the oysters, welcoming a 
Commission arriving to investigate charges of 
cruelty by carpenters, should find it composed 
entirely of walruses. The Devlin Commission 
should, therefore, not merely show itself aware of 
the possibility of intimidation; it should go to 
lengths not normally considered necessary by such 
tribunals to examine the allegations—of which, 
one must presume, it has not been kept in ignor- 
ance—that pressure is being brought to bear on 
witnesses. Otherwise, no matter how well its job is 
done, the report will be regarded by Africans as 
just another coat of whitewash. 


* * * 


IT OCCURRED to our correspondent in Geneva the 
other day that he could send us a missive more 
quickly by air freight than by air mail, and Swiss- 
air encouraged him in this romantic notion. It 


would be put on flight No. SR700 that very even- 
ing, they said, and London Airport would ring the 
Spectator office as soon as it arrived. He tele- 
phoned to tell us so. Next morning, having re- 
ceived no news, we telephoned London Airport 
and asked for the Swissair air-freight office. We 
were put through to Import Inquiries. They trans- 
ferred us to PT Section 2168, who said, “But you 
want Import Inquiries.’ We explained that we'd 
been there already, and so PT Section 2168 prom- 
ised to ring us back. Twenty minutes later they 
did so, and said there was no packet addressed to 
the Spectator. We started again at Import In- 
quiries, who said that freight from flight No. 
SR700 (which had left Geneva the previous even- 
ing, you will recall) was now in, and there was 
no packet for us: would we please ring again, 
after the morning plane arrived? We telephoned 
West London Air Terminal, to make sure that the 
packet had not been sent there, and were referred 
to Dilke Street, Chelsea. We telephoned Dilke 
Street, Chelsea, and were referred to West London 
Air Terminal. So we telephoned West London Air 
Terminal again, asked specifically for air-freight 
packets, and were told, ‘We don’t deal with that 
here,’ by a girl who then had second thoughts and 
asked, why not try the Parcels Office? And at the 
Parcels Office we finally tracked it down, at 
3.50 p.m. on the day after its despatch. I some- 
times get the feeling that the airlines don't really 
like custom. 


* * * 


ALTHOUGH THE AUTHORITIES are understandably 
anxious that press reports should not stir up racial 
feeling in North Kensington, they were unwise to 
go about it in the way they did. The newspapers 
which assumed, in their reports, that it was a race 
murder may have been behaving irresponsibly; 
but this was hardly a sufficient reason for Scotland 
Yard next day to issue a denial, and to insist that 
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the vaily motive was robbery. How can anybody 
know what the motive was, until those responsible 
are caught and put on trial? For officialdom to 
pronounce its own verdict, and to insist on the 
newspapers printing it, is a dangerous policy, even 
when it is done with the best of intentions. Crime 
reporters are in a delicate position; they cannot 
afford to offend Scotland Yard, for fear of shutting 
off their chief source of information; and editors 
consequently are compelled, when the police have 
a view which they want to put across, to print it 
whether they believe it or not. But when the view 
is SO obviously designed to allay fears, rather than 
to give accurate information, it merely throws 
suspicion on other police pronouncements in 
general. 
* * * 

THE FILM CENSOR has always refused to licence 
Marlon Brando’s The Wild Ones, on the grounds 
that its theme of violent hooliganism might act 
as an incitement to the lawless-minded. The film 
was shown in Cambridge by pe-mission of the 
local magisirates, and now I see ihai the ceasor’s 


fiat is to be defied again: The Wild Ones will be 
shown to prisoners in Dartmoor. 
+ * * 
I DID NOT AGREE with Nicholas Davenport’s 
criticisms last week of the Institute of Directors’ 
‘State Control or no?’ advertisement. The Insti- 
tute has got hold of an inherent contradiction in 
the Labour Party programme and it is entitled 
to hold it up to ridicule. But the Institute’s con- 
tinual reiteration that it has ‘no affiliations 
whatsoever with any political party’ is tiresome. 
Its members do not shed all their political opinions 
the moment they cross its doorstep. They are, 
almost without exception, Government sup- 
porters: some of them MPs, many of them active 
in the Conservative Party’s counsels. With the 
present horizontal division of the parties this is 
inevitable; and there is little point in pretending 
that the Institute has no political bias. In fact, 
by doing so the Institute only weakens its own 
case—it can justly be charged with hypocrisy— 
and thereby does the Government a disservice. 
PHAROS 


The Last Great Fight 


By CLYDE SANGER* 


\ HILE the votes were still being counted in 
N Viarch’s general election in Northern 
Rhodesia, a telephone call came to. Harry 
Franklin, deputy leader of the newly formed 
Central Africa Party. It was from William Nkanza, 
an Independent candidate, and at first sounded 
depressing. ‘1 am going to beat your man here 
in North-Western,’ said Nkanza—and then, ‘but 
never mind, | want to join your party, too.’ 
This short speech was as encouraging as any- 
thing that the group which can be called the 
progressive liberals had heard in Rhodesia for a 
year. It also illustrates the amount of fluidity 
which exists in Rhodesian politics; obviously this 
is greater among those—mainly Africans—who 
have just qualified for a vote, but the optimistic 
liberal sees the pendulum movements at the three 
elections held in different parts of the Federation 
this last year and nurtures the hope that it will 
really swing his way before too long. For, he 
argues, the future balance depends on the newly 
enfranchised Africans, if they can be persuaded 
to overcome scepticism and register as voters. 
One other incident that same month cheered 
liberals in Southern Rhodesia greatly. It was at 
the emotional height of the Government’s 
Emergency. Police had grabbed 500 Africans from 
their homes in one night and whisked them behind 
barbed wire and bren-guns. The Premier, Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, was announcing legislation to 
keep some 200 of these ‘political agitators’ in 
prison or restricted areas for five years without 
proper trial; privately he was telling protest dele- 
gations that, now that he had outlawed the African 
National Congress, Africans would have to (and 
would, indeed, be encouraged to) find political 
expression inside his and Sir Roy Welensky’s 
United Federal Party. Good as his word, he sent 





* Mr. Sanger has recently returned from Rhodesia, 
Where he was Deputy Editor of the Central Africa 
Examiner. 


a recruiting team of MPs to make speeches in a 
Salisbury location; the hostiie crowd hooted them 
out of the township without ceremony. Mr. Gar- 
field Todd, due to speak in the township a few 
days later, was told by police that his meeting 
could not be held, for fear of riot. He had to 
shift his meeting into the city and expected few 
Africans to come and listen to him. Yet more than 
6,000 trailed a dozen miles to hear and cheer the 
former Premier, as he denounced the Govern- 
ment’s repressive legislation and painted a bright 
picture of a future Rhodesia rich in material 
rewards and racial gocdwill for all. 
* * * 

Is it self-delusion for a liberal to grasp at these 
incidents and draw hope from them? Todd is out 
of power, most of his audience had no vote, and 
the total parliamentary strength of the Central 
Africa Party is four seats out of thirty in the 
Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council. They have 
as yet no Federal leader and only tiny party funds. 
These incidents may be little sunshine patches, but 
only bright because the rest of the sky is so cloud- 
laden and lowering. With Nyasaland Africans in 
continuing ferment and hopelessly at enmity with 
the present Federation, with Welensky quarrelling 
with Socialists and threatening to ‘go it alone’ 
and declare the Federation independent, with 
Nkrumah and Mboya and all Black Africa equat- 
ing and castigating Rhodesia along with South 
Africa, what hope is there that the liberals can save 
the country from chaos and self-dissolution? 

The pessimists say there is no hope. They point 
out that Todd’s men got only 10 per cent. of the 
European votes in the Southern Rhodesian elec- 
tions last June, and that some of his followers have 
since left him, disliking the wilderness. They assert 
that Britain must consider as paramount her 
obligations to the Africans in the Protectorates of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland; and that, to 
carry out these obligations properly, Britain will 
need to break up the Federation, 
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Neither Todd nor Franklin nor Sir John Moffat, 
who leads the Central Africa Party in Northern 
Rhodesia, has reached such a gloomy conclusion 
yet. They are now making their last great fight 
to build a genuinely multi-racial State in Africa. 
Though a small group, they are in fact a most 
important element in Rhodesian politics. The last 
two years have demonstrated that there is no com- 
mon meeting ground between Welensky and 
Whitehead and representative Africans; but Todd 
and Moffat have kept the trust of Africans, despite 
the failure so far of liberals to be effective in 
action. But then, they are equipped for this fight 
better than ever before; they lost political power, 
which was anyway circumscribed by a group 
within their own ranks, but have gained un- 
encumbered moral power. To explain this paradox 
and its vital importance, one needs to draw on the 
history of Rhodesian politics during the last two 
years. 

Two years ago Todd was Premier of Southern 
Rhodesia, with twenty-six of the thirty seats in 
the Assembly held by his United Rhodesia Party. 
But it was united only in name. He had to threaten 
to resign in order to widen the franchise slightly; 
when one of his own back-benchers brought in an 
Immorality Bill, he condemned it as a racial 
measure but, having allowed a free vote, had to 
watch his whole Cabinet file into the opposite 
lobby and pass the Bill. He admonished Southern 
Rhodesia’s newly formed African National Con- 
gress, and made vague threats to suppress it. At 
the time this was thought the action of Todd the 
missionary-paternalist flourishing the cane at the 
cheeky child; but, six months later, when his 
Cabinet resigned, it became clear that he had made 
this anti-Congress speech to placate his colleagues 
and heal the Cabinet breach. 

Todd had niade other mistakes in trying to com- 
promise. In November, 1957, he led his tattered 
party into a merger with Welensky’s Federal Party 
(they had never opposed each other, but had 
operated at different political levels—federal and 
territorial). This he did because he believed he 
could ‘liberalise’ the federal franchise proposals, 
then being considered; others saw the prime pur- 
pose of the merger quite differently—the removal 
of Todd from the premiership. Todd was removed 
within four months. 

Even then, Todd went on compromising and 
served in Whitehead’s Cabinet alongside the men 
who had toppled him. The popular simplification 
had it that two schools of thought existed then 
in the merged United Federal Party about African 
advancement—‘There’s not much time left, 
y know’ and ‘We mustn’t push things too fast.’ 
Todd was convinced the first would prevail. Only 
when Whitehead turned on Todd and blamed him 
for his own by-election defeat (which precipitated 
the general election), did Todd leave the Cabinet 
and re-form his old party from among his faith- 
fuls. The 4,663 voters (15 per cent. of the poll) 
who supported his party included 1,700 non- 
Europeans. Among them was Robert Chikerema, 
vice-president of Congress and a man not nor- 
mally given to sentiment. ‘] voted for Todd, he 
told me, ‘because he resigned for his principles 
and I trusted him then.’ 

Todd's re-formed party did not fight the Federal 
elections last November. Instead, Todd, a New 
Zealander who «tad energetically immerse: h m- 
self in Southern Rhodesian .mission and pviitical 
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life for twenty years, took a deep breath of fresh 
air: he went on a long tour of America and the 
Commonwealth, began to inquire deeply into the 
problems of the other two territories of the Feder- 
ation, and returned to Salisbury at the height of 
the Emergency turmoil, a changed and broadened 
man. 
a * * 

Sir John Moffat has undergone a similar purifi- 
cation by political fire. His is the family most 
renowned in Rhodesia for public service, from the 
earliest missionaries through a Premier to the 
present Federal Chief Justice. Himself a retired 
provincial commissioner who had sparred with 
Welensky in the Northern Rhodesia Legislative 
Council, he came to the first Federal Parliament 
as a nominated member and chairman of the 
African Affairs Board, then considered the chief 
safeguard of African interests written into the 
Federal Constitution. But in the winter of 1957-58 
the Board’s powers were first tested and proved 
feeble: the Bills enlarging the Federal House, 
altering the franchise and providing for the elec- 
tion of six more African MPs were considered 
discriminatory against Africans by the Board, and 
Sir John appealed them to the British Parliament. 
After a quick visit by Lord Home to Salisbury, 
Tories were instructed to endorse these Bills. 
Africans, who saw this action as a betrayal by the 
Tories, nevertheless respected Sir John for his 
outspoken fight on their behalf. 

His final disillusion with Welensky’s policy 
came in July when, as a leading proponent of the 
*There’s-not-much-time-left’ school, he put for- 
ward his Motion for Co-operation between Peoples 
of the Federation. It was a condensed version of 
the Moffat Resolutions which passed the Northern 
Rhodesia Legislative Council without a division 
years before, and deserves to be quoted in full, as 
it is now the basis of the Central Africa Party's 
policy: 

(1). The objective of policy in the Federation is 
to remove from each race the fear that the other 
might dominate for its own racial benefit. Until 
this objective can be achieved, a period of transi- 
tion remains during which special arrangements 
in the machinery of Government must be made, 
So as to ensyre that no race can use the preponder- 
ance of its members or its more advanced stage 
of development to dominate the other for its own 
racial benefit; 

(2), Every lawful inhabitant of the Federation 
has the right to progress according to his charac- 
ter, ability and industry without distinction of 
race, colour or creed. 

His theme was that ‘the vast majority’ of Euro- 
peans were willing to come to terms with their 
African fellow-countrymen and make concessions 
‘if they could be assured that the granting of these 
concessions does not mean further demands for 
further concessions until they were swamped,’ and 
that 99 in every 100 Africans desired to co-operate, 
given a mass ‘rallying point.’ Realistically, he be- 
lieved (he said) that ‘the African people can 
obtain a majority in this Federation on the voters’ 
roll far sooner than they could be trusted with 
the power that goes with that majority.’ His solu- 
tion then was a Constitutional Court within 
Rhodesia (rather than the British Parliament on 
appeal) which could veto discriminatory legisla- 
tion and would establish a reputation for fairness 
by Europeans while they still had the upper hand 
politically. 

The Government's almost curt reply was that 





Sir John had soared to philosophical heights they 
could not pursue, and that they had no faith in 
the efficacy of his motion, which was thereupon 
relegated to the foot of the order paper until it 
disappeared a month later. 
> 7 + 

Liberal politics in the Federation have in the 
past been confused for two reasons: first, 
as already explained, because liberals tried to 
‘liberalise’ a more right-wing party either from 
inside (as with Todd), or-from a nominated gov- 
ernment position (as with Moffat and Franklin) 
which carried its own inhibitions. Secondly, be- 
cause the only organisation which tried to link the 
liberals of all the Federation’s three territories 
together was the idealistic Capricorn Africa 
Society which, to keep its legal status as a charit- 
able organisation, could only hover on the verges 
of politics as a pressure-group. Eventually it put 
on a political helmet as the Constitution Party, but 
its seven candidates were trounced in the Federal 
elections, and it has retired into the quieter field of 
adult education. The battlefield has been left clear 
for the Central Africa Party to deploy in. 





Their first skirmish, in the Northern Rhodesian 
elections in March, was successful beyond any- 
one’s hopes. Only 400 out of 7,617 African voters 
voted UFP, but the CAP candidates got solid 
African and Indian support; Sir John and Harry 
Franklin also received a large proportion of 
European votes—indeed, they could not have been 
elected without them, due to the system of re- 
ducible votes on a lower-qualification roll. Alfred 
Gondwe beat his Congress opponent handsomely, 
showing that many Africans welcomed a truly 
multi-racial party. And the CAP foursome who 
were elected is now the basis in the Legislative 
Council for a larger voting bloc (including the 
Congress president, Harry Nkumbula), which will 
hold the balance between Colonial Office Minis- 
ters and Welensky’s men. 

The differences between their policy and 
Welensky’s is becoming clearer each month, now 
that they are not trying to reconcile these differ- 
ences in order to get close to, and so try to 
influence, Welensky. It is not just a question of 
‘being trusted by Africans’ and recognising the 
urgency of African advancement, though their 
defined policies stem from this base. In Todd’s 
own words, ‘the Federal Prime Minister has made 
no secret of the fact that the official policy of 
Partnership would never be allowed to threaten 
the supreme policy of European domination. . . . 
The Federal Electoral Law . . . was designed to 
retain power in the hands of Europeans. This 
policy of European domination has brought us 
to a state of emergency and threatens to break up 
the Federation.’ His own policy is to interpret 
literally the Preamble to the Federal Constitution, 
that Dominion Status shall not be granted until 
the majority of its inhabitants so desire (whereas 
Welensky almost incredibly equates ‘inhabitants’ 
with ‘present voters,’ asserting as grounds that 
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nine Africans in ten do not understand the mean- 
ing of Federation). 

The party also ‘lays stress on the preservation 
and consolidation of territorial rights and resis- 
tance to any depredations upon the rights by the 
Federal Government.’ Welensky they see as an 
unrepentent Amalgamationist, to whom Federa- 
tion itself was a set-back and who is working still 
for a unitary government (White-run, of course) 
by the erosive method of federalising, one by 
One, territorial government responsibilities like 
agriculture and—the subject of his current cam- 
paign—law and order. No explanation is needed 
why this ‘states rights’ policy of the CAP is the 
one most attractive to Africans who are reconciled 
to Federation only by the promise of meaningful 
territorial self-government soon. 

* * * 

No specific mention has yet been made in this 
article of Nyasaland. The Central Africa Party 
is unlikely to get much early support from N vasa- 
land Africans, whose racial attitudes have hard- 
ened since the Emergency and some of whose 
leaders were deported by Todd from Southern 
Rhodesia years ago; support is even less likely 
to come from the settlers, most of whom do not 
seek Dominion status but passionately want 
closer links with the central government for (as 
they see it) their own self-preservation. A few 
Nyasaland Europeans and Indians—mainly lead- 
ing traders and missionaries—see further than this, 
and believe that a speedy programme of handing 
over substantial territorial powers to the Nyasas 
is the only course offering an escape from pro- 
longed trouble in a country where the African- 
European ratio is 325: 1. 

The Central Africa Party already supports such 
a policy; but, if it is to win any Nyasa backing, 
it must go further and advocate that, at next 
year’s review of the Federal constitution, N yasa- 
land should be offered a constitutional way out of 
Federation at a (specified) later date. Such an offer 
would, at a stroke, remove the claustrophobia 
which plagues Nyasaland, and would allow its 
African leaders time to examine rationally—in- 
stead of dismissing emotionally—the benefits their 
country gains from being in Federation. That 
there are economic benefits is clear; though it is 
far from clear that they are of the enormous order 
which the Federal Government claims. But a few 
years with Africans in responsible administrative 
positions in Nyasaland and able to assess these 
benefits for their own worth, rather than as a 
political debating point, offer the only real chance 
of saving the Federation from break-up. It must 
be a free association of peoples for mutual benefit, 
or it will not survive. 

There is evidence that the Central Africa Party 
is moving towards making such a far-sighted 
policy statement. Their frequent conditional re- 
marks beginning, ‘If Federation is to  sur- 
vive, .. ., contrast with Federal (and British) 
Government statements which declare: ‘Federa- 
tion is here to stay. It must be made to work. 
Everyone must realise why it’s the best course, and 
that there is no practicable alternative.’ 

* + * 

Such are the liberal policies which may vet 
bridge the widening gap between the races. They 
are based on enlightened and long-term self- 
interest, rather than on the short-term self-interest 
which guides Welensky, who has always ap 
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proached politics in his old role of trade-union 
negotiator. The disadvantage with these policies 
is that, in the short term, they are not going to 
win many parliamentary seats for the Central 
Africa Party. An intensive registration of voters 
drive among Africans in Southern Rhodesia might 
give the party three seats in thirty at the next ter- 
ritorial election. The federal franchise, with its 
communal rolls, offers them practically no chance 
of a seat for either an African or European candi- 
date. 

So the party’s short-term tactics must be to act 
as a ‘ginger’ group on Welensky’s party and to 
speak with a clear voice at the 1960 Constitutional 
talks, which their Northern Rhodesia Legislative 
Council seats entitle them to attend. Their strength 
may begin to grow quickly if Europeans, as in 


Kenya, suddenly come to realise that their security 
depends on coming to terms with, rather than sup- 
pressing, genuine African opinion. 

In the long term, the future belongs to the Cen- 
tral Africa Party more than to Welensky. Already 
Africans comprise a quarter of Northern Rho- 
desia’s territorial electorate, and this new pattern 
will spread provided that new franchises intro- 
duced are fair and not loaded against Africans by 
reducible-vote clauses or other devices now used. 
But all this depends on there being an ‘in the long 
term’ for the Federation at all, and on enough 
Europeans realising, with Moffat and Todd, that 
‘there’s not much time left’ to come to terms with 
Africans. There is hope that the troubles in Nyasa- 
land have shaken a number of Europeans into this 
realisation. 


Criminals in Cars 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


HEN, a few years ago, the crime figures for 
W: town in the north of England rose by 
almost 50 per cent. in a single year, the Chief 
Constable had to explain that what seemed to 
be a sudden access of depravity was in fact only 
the result of a new system of reporting and 
recording incidents. Such crime statistics are con- 
sequently suspect—and in any case, there is not 
necessarily any close relationship between them 
and crime. That prosecutions for homosexual 
offences should have risen, and prosecutions for 
Sunday trading declined, may relate simply to 
enforcement. But some statistics provide evidence, 
Barbara Wootton believes,* which is too brutally 
consistent to be ignored: 

The typical criminal of today is certainly not 
the thief, nor the thug who hits an old lady on 
the head in order to possess himself of her hand- 
bag or to ransack her house; the typical criminal 
of today is the motorist. Of the grand total of 
735,288 persons found guilty of criminal offences 
in England and Wales in 1955, no less than 
354,506 were convicted in magistrates’ courts of 
‘offences relating to motor vehicles’ in addition 
to a small number found guilty at higher courts. 
Motorists thus constitute 48 per cent. of all those 
convicted of any criminal charge in any court. 

It would be comforting to be able to believe 
that these figures, if correct, are misleading, be- 
cause the great bulk of the car crimes are trivial 
—parking offences or technica! breaches of traffic 
regulations. But the figures for serious car crimes 
are also disturbing: 

In 1955, 3,331 convictions were recorded for 
the offence of motoring whilst drunk or 
drugged. . . . For reckless or dangerous (as dis- 
tinct from merely careless) driving, the number 
of convictions was 4,770; while the number of 
cases of motorists who were so indifferent to the 
havoc they had caused as to be guilty of failure 
to report, or to stop after, an accident numbered 
6,360. These three categories together, therefore 
—the drunks, the reckless or dangerous, and 
those who disregarded accidents—account for a 
total of 14,441 convictions for what are surely 
very serious offences indeed. 

This figure falls very little short of the total 
for ‘breaking: and entering’—colloquially, bur- 
glary—in the country. It is also a fair assump- 


gj *SociaL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY. (Allen 
and Unwin, 35s.) 


tion, though Mrs. Wootton does not make it, 
that the number of people who commit serious 
car crimes and are not caught is vastly higher than 
the number of unconvicted burglars. And it is 
likely, though for obvious reasons not susceptible 
of proof, that society suffers far greater hurt, per- 
sonal and social, from serious car crimes than 
from theft. Jewels can be replaced: eyes cannot. 
Car crimes, in short, are one of the ugliest patho- 
logical symptoms society suffers from today. 

Yet the culprits in serious car crimes are not 
regarded as ‘criminals.’ Even where they excite 
public obloquy—hit-and-run drivers, for example 
—they tend to get relatively light sentences. 
Magistrates who would send a woman to gaol 
for stealing a few shillings will often let off a 
driver on a manslaughter charge with a homily to 
the effect that the knowledge that he has killed will 
be punishment enough. The woman—it can of 
course be argued—wanted the money; the 
motorist did not want the corpse. But this is 
becoming harder to substantiate. A man, carry- 
ing a knife, walks to the local one evening, takes 
too many drinks, gets involved in a brawl, and 
kills somebody: how much more of a murderer 
is he than his richer neighbour who drives to the 
local, takes too many drinks, gets into his car, and 
kills somebody? The distinction is surely too 
slight to justify the discrepancy in the treatment 
of the offenders—particularly when for every one 
man convicted of crimes of violence no fewer than 
eight are convicted on serious driving charges— 
many of whom have, in fact, done violence to 
pedestrians, cyclists or other motorists. And the 
disproportion would be still higher if many of 
the dangerous drivers had not killed themselves 
in the process, rendering themselves ineligible for 
prosecution. 

There is no obvious remedy. In theory, stiffer 
penalties could be imposed; but it is doubtful 
whether they would have the required deterrent 
effect. Deterrence is based on the assumption that 
crime is premeditated—that the criminal weighs 
up the advantages he may reap against the punish- 
ment he may expect if he is caught. But dan- 
gerous driving is not as a rule premeditated; 
motorists rarely plan to run over pedestrians. Be- 
sides, if heavier penalties were enacted the courts 
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would simply cease to convict. Nous sommes tous 
les assassins, and we know it. Not many magis- 
trates have ever carried around knives for self- 
defence, so they can lightly impose heavy 
sentences on anybody who does; but most magis- 
trates are guilty every week of their lives of 
actions which, if they happened to involve them 
in an accident, could bring them to court on a 
manslaughter charge. 
- * * 

The law, in other words, is unfitted to deal with 
this new brand of crime. And we are just begin- 
ning to realise that it is not very successful in 
dealing with traditional crime, either. The basis 
of the criminal law is that every adult individual 
is responsible for his actions unless he is (to quote 
the McNaghten Rules) ‘labouring under such a 
defect of reason, from disease of the mind, as not 
to know the nature and quality of the act he was 
doing or, if he did know it, not to know he was 
doing wrong.’ But Freud and his successors have 
shown that reason plays an insignificant part in 
the creation and sustaining of responsibility; and 
the Behaviourists, for different reasons, have 
-eached the same conclusion. Responsibility is 
»vasically the product of early training and en- 
vironment; to blame somebody for not having it 
is often like blaming a man for his physical 
defects, arising from undernourishment in child- 
hood. 

Yet the McNaghten Rules have survived— 
because, Mrs. Wootton plausibly suggests, they 
are relatively easy to interpret. The law is often 
more concerned with clarity than with justice. 
Still, it is obvious, even to lawyers, that they 
cannot last much longer. The difficulty is to find 
another set to put in their place; for, as Mrs. 
Wootton goes on to argue, the slope from 
McNaghten is slippery—there is no feasible legal 
resting place, short of the abandonment of the 
whole concept of responsibility. Except in a few 
borderline cases, it is relatively easy to divide 
sane from insane; there is no. such division be- 
tween responsible and not responsible. Gradu- 
ally, often with reluctance, researchers in this 
field are beginning to admit that there is no divi- 
sion between social abnormality and ctime—that 
crime can only be treated as a disease. 

This is a view which humanitarians have held 
for some time; what is significant is that Mrs. 
Wootton reaches it on (if the term is permissible) 
a-humanitarian grounds. She is not here con- 
cerned—whatever her own feelings may be—with 
the fact that the law is unfair to criminals: that 
men are being wrongly punished for society's 
faults. Her well-documented objection to the law 
is that it fails to protect the law-abiding. This is 
partly because, as research is beginning to show, 
traditional penal methods can create rather than 
deter criminals (the punishments called for by 
the Cyril Osbornes and the Tory women 
Defarges, would probably stimulate crime); partly 
because they are valueless against the new crime 
—dangerous driving. The proposal that all 
criminals should henceforth be regarded as 
patients is not designed to make life easier for 
them, but to make life safer for society. They 
would not be cosseted; indeed, a certain well- 
known sportsman, and another almost as well- 
known socialite, would find life much more 
disagreeable under the new dispensation, for they 
would not be allowed, as they are now, to add 
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Seger - . wigs 


Ca. In the hush ofa May calm. Donald Campbell 
sculls gently out on the glassy surface of the deep blue 
lake. To check the water. To inspect the marker buoys. To 
make sure everything is tee’d up for his record run. 
With him goes Woppit. The fastest water-borne bear in 
the world. Standing just 8 inches high, with brilliant green 
ears and feet and sporting a startling red waistcoat, Woppit 
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Donald and Woppit do it again 


is Campbell’s mascot. A good luck charm that goes every- 
where with him. A good luck charm that helped him, on 
November 10th last year, set a new world’s speed record. 

Now Donald and Woppit have done it again. And BP 
—who supplied the fuel and lubricants for Bluebird’s 
record breaking run both last year and this — congratulate 
Campbell on a very fine achievement. 
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to a long string of serious driving offences with 
no more inconvenience to themselves than a few 
small fines and an occasional temporary suspen- 
sion of driving licence. 

Partly, perhaps, because of this anxiety to show 
that she is not simply a humanitarian fuddy- 
duddy, partly to present her case as scientifically 
as possible, Mrs. Wootton is even inclined to 
snub potential allies, such as Dr. Bowlby, because 
their theories are notional or have inadequate 
Statistical backing. This is understandable; but 
it is unfortunate when it leads her on to a section 
on ‘contemporary attitudes in social work’ which, 
apart from its doubtful relevance to her theme, is 
written with an undercurrent of rancour. Mrs. 
Wootton’s dislike of the trend which has made 
some social workers arrogate to themselves the 
functions of doctor and priest has some justifica- 
tion; but in her hostility to their ‘lamentable arro- 


gance’ she forgets that the trend, for all its 
excesses, was necessary. Every doctor knows that 
the symptoms patients bring him are not always 
those which the patients are really worried about 
—and even if they are, it may be important for 
him not simply to remove the symptoms, but to 
find how they originated. So it is with social 
workers. If they seek to look beyond the simple 
problems presented to them, it is often not ‘intru- 
sion,’ but ordinary common sense. 

But this is a minor blemish on an important 
work. It is also a surprisingly readable work, 
considering the volume of evidence which Mrs. 
Wootton and her two helpers have had to examine 
and sift. Only occasionally is sociological jargon 
inadequately translated into comprehensible, if 
not always colloquial, Eng'ish. And in view of 
the hysteria which the subject is tending to arouse, 
it could hardly be better timed. 


Lysenko Comes Back 


By MAURICE GOLDSMITH 


HAVE heard all our genetic big guns—like 

Julian Huxley, Cyril Darlington and Sidney 
Harland—sound off against the Soviet agrono- 
mist Lysenko, determined that his heresy should 
be destroyed. They seemed to have succeeded, 
for little account has been taken of him here in 
recent years. Now, from Wales, comes support 
for the heretics, making more troubled the un- 
certain world in which the geneticist lives. 

Lysenko’s name was involved at the annual 
conversazione of the Royal Society, in connection 
with an exhibit entitled ‘Transmission from 
parent to offspring of environmentally induced 
changes in flax’—the work of Dr. Alan Durrant, 
an agricultural botanist at the Institute of Rural 
Science at Aberystwyth. He has excited a great 
deal of interest, because it is possible to infer 
from his experiments that in some way Lysenko 
may have been right. 

The differences between the East and the West 
in genetics are based upon the mechanism of 
inheritance.. Western geneticists stand squarely 
on Mendelism, believing that each individual has 
a fixed genetic constitution which cannot be 
altered by changes in his environment (apart from 
haphazard mutation—which is generally a bad 
thing). The individual’s genetic make-up is deter- 
mined by the chromosomes which carry the genes, 
the units of inheritance. They cannot be seen, but 
all Western geneticists accept their existence. 

Eastern geneticists base themselves on Lysen- 
koism. They accept the existence of chromosomes, 
but do not believe they play a key part in heredity. 
[he individual can acquire characteristics from 
his environment, which can be transmitted to the 
offspring from generation to generation. 

Dr. Durrant assures me that he has no doubt 
that Lysenkoists concede the soundness of the 
chromosome theory of inheritance. But what 
interests him is that modern genetics accepts the 
fact that there are factors in the cytoplasm (that 
is, the material surrounding the nucleus in the cell) 
which .could support Lysenko’s work. For 
example, by temperature treatment the Russian 
has turned a line of winter wheat into spring 
wheat, altering the flowering time or winter 


hardiness of varieties by conditioning them for 
one or more generations in certain environments. 

If Lysenko is right, then evolution could be 
explained without bringing in natural selection. 
Environment would be the key; soil conditions, 
say, or climate. This viewpoint, of course, fits 
well with Marxist philosophical thought—too 
well, its Western opponents alleged. But for the 
past six years, Dr. Durrant has been growing 
specimens of flax, and he has found that charac- 
teristics acquired during the life of a plant seem 
to be inherited by plants grown from its seed. Dr. 
Durrant used seeds derived from a stock bred in 
Northern Ireland to grow groups of flax plants 
in different environments, which he obtained by 
treating the soil with differing amounts of in- 
organic fertilisers, such as nitrogen, phosphorus 
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and potassium. As could be expected, in some 
cases plants were produced which were much 
larger than plants which received no treatment. 
But—and here the puzzlement began—when the 
seeds from these: larger plants were grown 
without fertiliser treatment it was found that. the 
size was carried on unto the fourth generation. 

In other words, environmentally-acquired 
characteristics appear to have been inherited, 
and passed on. It might therefore be reasonable 
tc infer that genetic changes of a permanent kind 
have been produced. Dr. Durrant’s view is that a 
change produced by the environment can be 
transmitted through successive generations; and 
that this may be presumed to be an example of 
the inheritance of an acquired character. But this 
does not lead him to accept Lysenkoism. The 
results do not, he feels, disturb the foundation 
nor the structure of Western genetics. But they 
do pose some interesting questions, There seem 
to be factors responsible for inheritance other 
than chromosomes with genes: may it not be 
that the nucleus of the cell is responsible, or a 
change in the equilibrium between the cytoplasm 
and the nucleus? If so, it may be possible to 
modify the chromosomes during growth much 
more easily that we had thought. 

Work being done elsewhere tends to support 
Dr. Durrant’s view. In the US, Dr. G. Highkin 
has reported the transmission of environmental 
effects by growing peas in rooms with constant 
temperatures. The Anti-Locust Research Centre 
has shown that the body measurements of locusts 
can be altered by the environment. If the locusts 
are crowded together, their bodies become 
smaller. If there is more space between them, 
their bodies grow larger. And these body sizes 
are transmitted to the offspring. 

We are clearly at the beginning of something 
startling. But the outcome is still uncertain: 
whether Dr. Durrant has widened the rift between 
Eastern and Western genetics, or narrowed it, 
remains to be seen. 
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‘Good Mornings’ begin with 
1,500 tons of very special steel 











F. H. Happold, distinguished industrial journalist, 
finds a story behind his morning shave. 


RAZOR BLADE weighs one-fortieth 
A of an ounce. It is 4/5 thousandths 
of an inch thick. 

Yet all the razor blades made in a 
year by the Gillette factory on the 
Great West Road, Middlesex, use up 
over 1,500 tons of very special steel 
strip — nearly 50,000 miles of it! Laid 
one on top of another, a year’s output 
of blades would make a stack 25 times 
the height of Mount Everest ! 

Automatic machinery-covering acres 
of floor —- punches, hardens, tempers, 
lacquers, prints, grinds, strops and 
hones the blades all day long. And the 
steel for this rapid continuous produc- 
tion must be as flawless as the finished 
blade. It must be absolutely uniform. 

At one time the supply of this special 
razor blade steel came from abroad. 
But a Stocksbridge steel firm tackled 
the job of producing it and quickly be- 
came master of the intricate technique. 


NOW IT’S EARNING DOLLARS 


Mr. J. F. Kayser, hard-headed North 
country Gillette metallurgist, was 


How was it done? In terms of 
plant, it meant brand new electric 
furnaces, rolling mills, instruments and 
so on, with new buildings to house 
them. It meant a major research effort. 
Above all, it called for the closest 
collaboration between experienced 
steelmakers and the experts in razor 
blade manufacture. 


NOT JUST RAZOR BLADES... 


The morning shave is but one of the 
thousands of ways in which special 
steels enter our daily lives. We use them 
in vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
typewriters, motor cars, hair clips, 
needles and scissors-and a host of 
other everyday objects. Each one has 
probably called on the specialised 
knowledge and devotion of teams of 
technologists and skilled workers in 
both the steelmaking and manufac- 
turing firms. 

Britain needs the accumulated 
wisdom and diverse abilities of every 
one of her three hundred and: more 
steel companies. Without their ready, 





; : asl emphatic: “ There’s no better razor | informal co-operation with steel users, 
fF. H. HAPPOLD For most of his working life F.H.Happold _ blade steel in the world than the special | industrial progress would grind to a 
has been a j 1 iti inly on economic, industrial steel made in Britain.” halt. 
and ] r So good is the British product that 


fe has studied the British industrial scene from almost every 
angle over 25 years, and believes he recognises outstanding 
business efficiency when he comes across it. 


even in America the use of British 
razor blade steel is increasing, thus 
adding to our dollar earnings. 





rt was invited by the British 


This personal re, 
ederation, which believes that 


Iron & Steel 


everyone in Britain should know the facts about 
steel and about the men who make it. 
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MACHINES LIKE THIS must turn out blades 

by the million— and to keep them running smoothly 

the special steel used must be as flawless as the finished 
Ss. 


ROD REVITT, first hand melter at a Stocks- 
bridge steel firm, taps 70 tons of molten steel from 
an electric arc furnace. This is the first step in 
making razor blades. 
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Roundabout 


Blooms 

THE LONG, SLOW proces- 
sion of dark-coated men 
moved silently past the 
open-air art exhibition 
in the lunch-time sun, 
their feet 
shuffling rever- 
WY ently as if they 
passed a coffin 
lying in state. 
Their expres- 
sionless gaze skimmed the pictures: 180 flower 
paintings, thirty dogs and thirty cats; some twenty 
matadors and crimson flamencos. There were 
also a great number of Splodges Over Sorrento 
—brightly coloured travel scenes, many of Italy; 
and a good many painted After (a long way 
After) the Great Masters. Here and there, wild 
and hungry and serious as a wolf at a poodle 

show, there was a genuine painting. 

‘You want to have a bit of everything,’ ex- 
plained one regular. ‘Flower paintings always sell 
best—that and small horizontal pictures for 
people who want something to go with their con- 
temporary furniture. And you need pictures of 
the Continent to remind people of their holi- 
days, and a few English scenes for American 
tourists.’ 

Prices range from £3 to a very occasional £60 
—that morning an oil painting of Diana Dors 
had been bought for an inflated figure; occa- 
sionally a painter can make well over £100 or 
even more in a fortnight. The LCC, who are 
responsible for the show, make no selection 
and take no commission; they <ingist only 
that paintings shall be neither obscene nor 
unframed. Each artist gets an equal section of 
wire fencing on which to hang his work; on the 
opening day, it is first come, first served, and 
after that they ballot for places. 

‘Can I put in a ballot ticket for my grandfather?’ 
one girl asked. ‘He couldn’t come today.’ 

‘All right,’ said the park attendant, ‘but mind: 
no grandfather—no pitch.’ He smiled indulgently. 
‘They're a very nice section of the community,’ 
he said, ‘We get some of the won’t-comb-their- 
hair types, of course—but well, it’s their life, 
isn’t it?’ 

Not all of the painters are professionals. One 
civil engineer gives up his holiday each year to 
exhibit his landscapes, and there are plenty of 
‘Sunday Painters.’ Many come back year after 
year, unashamedly copying last year’s best-selling 
line. 

‘You get whatever you make here,’ said one 
girl. ‘A dealer takes over 30 per cent. commission 
and charges you for the framing as well. It’s a 
very good market—my husband had a painting 
in a shop window for three months without an 
offer, and sold it the first day here.’ 

She was tiny, with long, flowing, dark hair, 
tight trousers, an Eastern purple jerkin with bits 
of mirror in the embroidery, golden sandals and 
what must have been two of the dirtiest feet in 
London. She also. had a white bulldog on the 
ead of a chain, 


‘Do we make a living at it? Well, no, not really 
—but we don’t do anything else.’ 

Not all were so hard up. One man, with a little 
fair beard, a curly lamb collar to his coat and 
a prosperous-looking yellow tie, was exhibiting 
flower paintings, each one looking as if it had 
been sculpted in waxed paper. ‘I can’t tell you 
what I make,’ he said, ‘there’s the income tax. 
But I do pretty well here. And I practically run 
the Brighton open-air show—it goes on all 
summer. I used to go to Hampstead, too, but I’ve 
stopped going. I mean, I’ve been a professional 
painter for thirty years—and that place is just full 
of all these arty types.’ And he leaped up to sell a 
flower painting to an American. 


Bloomsbury 


ACROSS THE polished floors of the Tate the 
Bloomsbury people came to view the retrospec- 
tive exhibition of Duncan Grant. Those who had 
died were there in portrait: Virginia Woolf, 
J. M. Keynes, Lytton Strachey; the others, known 
and unknown, looked affectionately at the paint- 
ings, in an atmosphere thick with ‘How well one 
remembers!’ A tall man with a beard who looked 
like Lytton Strachey turned out to be his brother; 
a tall man with a beard and a mackintosh who 
looked like Clive Bell turned out to be Clive Bell. 
But Vanessa Bell, who changes through the por- 
traits from a confident full-faced girl at the 
centre of her own universe to a wondering woman 
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with the shadows of age on her face—-Vanessa 
was not there to see. 

There were a few predictable oddities: the 
woman in the green velvet suit; the man in pin- 
stripe trousers looking like a Harley Street 
specialist detecting a germ in the London Clinic; 
there was a woman in black theatrical mesh 
stockings, blue sandals and a black suit and a straw 
hat: she carried as a handbag a brand-new 
French metal salad-shaker. A few puzzled teen- 
agers whispered to and fro; and without the 
normal cocktail-party clatter of a cramped gallery 
viewing, the comments became distressingly 
audible. Two men gazed up. at a large nude 
tableau: ‘It’s so like her, isn’t it?’ one of them 
said. 

A little old dealer cupped his hand around his 
hearing aid and sighed. ‘Oh, no,’ he said sadly, 
‘a Grant isn’t valuable, you know. We don’t get 
more than we did twenty years ago, although the 
Tate owns nearly a dozen—and in spite of the 
reproductions and the Penguin painters and so 
on. You'd maybe get £100 for one—not much 
more, You need fashion, he added with some 
bitterness, ‘to get up into the thousands.’ 

Amongst his paintings, already unable to 
identify all the figures in them, the painter him- 
self stumped good humouredly, his blue suit 
hanging loosely on his wiry frame. 

‘I like the paintings I did so long ago that I 
can hardly remember them—they're like new 
paintings to me,’ he said. ‘Things change so much 
—before the war you often got two or three 
columns in a daily paper about an exhibition— 
nobody does that now. But I do very well, con- 
sidering—I can’t complain, I can’t complain.” 


Noddy in Little Rock 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Theatre 
- Orpheus Descending. (Royal 
— >» Court.) 
NO TENNESSEE WILLIAMS describes 
Orpheus Descending, in his 
.™= introduction to the text,* as ‘on 


its surface the tale of a wild- 

spirited boy who wanders into 

a conventional community of 
the South and creates the commotion of a fox 
in a chicken coop.’ As played at the Royal Court 
by Gary Cockrell, the boy is about as wild-spirited 
as a prep-school matron. He is a glum, gluey, 
dark young man who backs around the stage as 
though he were hiding a hole in his pants and 
whose every sentence is hauled struggling over 
his Adam’s apple like a salmon being reeled in 
across a weir. His most treasured possession is a 
guitar he has hugged ‘all his life’ and yet he is 
apparently unable to strike a single chord from 
it or even to string it in tune. Rather than a 
fox in a chicken coop, he resembles a puppy in 
an octopus tank, and he ends up (in the text) 
being grilled to death with a blow lamp or (on the 
stage) being ripped to pieces by wolfhounds. This 
is the fault of Tony Richardson's production 
rather than of Tennessee Williams’s writing. But 





© Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d. 


what fascinates me is the phrase ‘a conventional 
community.’ In old colonial Williamsburg, it is 
apparently conventional for the Sheriff's wife to 
have blinding apocalyptic visions branded on the 
inside of her eyeballs, to capture them in primitive 
paintings, and to clutch young men to her as the 
Messiah. For the daughter of the local aristocracy 
to make up like the Lady Necrophilia with 
powdered white lips and tinted blue eyes, driving 
naked beneath her trench coat through the neon- 
sick wilderness-of juke-boxes to her promiscuous 
bed among the gravestones. For the daughter of 
an Italian bootlegger to be sold into marriage at 
the age of eighteen to her father’s lyncher, to 
break out in goose pimples every loving night 
for fifteen years and then to stage a gala opening 
of the new soft-drink bar as he dies of cancer 
upstairs. These are the three man-crazy menads 
who manceuvre the young Orpheus to his de- 
struction in Three River Country. If Salvador 
Dali rode into town on a rubber watch to pro- 
claim Paul Robeson’s election as Governor he 
would hardly cause a twitch among such a 
ravelled snake-ball of lynchers, gossips, drunks, 
adulterers and maniacs. 

Once again it seems to me that Tennessee 
Williams’s conventional adult world is seen 


through the distorted magnifying eye of a 
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brilliant child—a world full of mysterious ob- 
scenities, motiveless violence, endlessly circuitous 
arguments and thunderous, heavy-breathing 
silences. From the odds scraps of information 
which flutier down like confetti, or dandruff, from 
the giants above him, he constructs romantic- 
realist fantasies. His method is that of collage, 
in which bits of Confidential magazine are pasted 
next to snippets of the Blue Fairy Book on a 
wild, allegorical landscape. He has a faithful 
tape-recording ear for dialogue, but it is often 
dialogue out of a daydream with a sudden per- 
verse emphasis on the cliché phrase, with a 
repetition of jingling words which stick out like 
wireless code signals to an imaginary, secret 
underground movement. 

This method is, I think, deliberate and self- 
conscious. And in his introduction he goes on to 
say: ‘Beneath that now-familiar surface, it is a 
play about unanswered questions that haunt the 
hearts of people and the difference between con- 
tinuing to ask them, a difference represented by 
the four major protagonists of the play, and the 
acceptance of the prescribed answers that are 
not answers at all, but expedient adaptations or 
surrender to a state of quandary.’ Here Mr. 
Williams has penetratingly analysed his own aims 
and also his own marksmanship. More than in 
any other of his plays, except Camino Real, 
Orpheus Descending reveals the playwright in his 
home State of Quandary, USA. The trouble is 
that the familiar surface is too familiar and yet 
still not tangible. To Europeans at least, it is a 
country of the mind, like the Baghdad of Haroun 
al Raschid which terrifies us and never convinces 
us. Mr. Williams himself is aware also of the 
gap between object and the symbol. For this 
reason he directs that his set should ‘represent in 
a nonrealistic fashion a general drygoods store,’ 
that the merchandise is ‘not realistic,’ and that 
the confectionery bar should be ‘shadowy and 
poetic as some inner dimension of the play.’ 
Again and again in his printed versions of his 
plays, he calls for significant, non-naturalistic 
lights to flower in corners, for odd, disembodied 
music to swell up over the dialogue. He is trying 
to spark across the gap between our illusions 
and his reality. And too often he short-circuits 
himself in a shower of sparks. 

Whenever he spots a weak point in his writing, 
he inserts a little poetry as a conductor. But his 
‘poetry’ melts too easily like a fudge bar in a 
hot hand. Orpheus Descending is well stocked 
with these bonborn mots: the little blue birds 
which have no feet and sleep on the wind; the 
little fig tree which began to bear after ten barren 
springs and was decorated in Christmas stars; the 
organ-grinder’s monkey which was too old and 
died in the middle of its performance. The char- 
acters explicitly identify themselves with these 
sentimental images, so that the play keeps clogging 
up in patches of damp meringue. It all becomes 
too often like Noddy in Little Rock. And when the 
crazy blonde says, ‘Something is still wild in this 
country! This country used to be wild,’ the 
.impulse is to titter—though this is one of the main 
themes of the play. In fact, Tennessee Williams is 
a dramatic poet—but his poetry lies rather in the 
tough, colloquial, warm-blooded arias and duets 
when his people describe the real world around 
them. 

Tennessee Williams's two apprehensions of life 


are never quite superimposed in Orpheus 
Descending. Whichever way his director plays the 
production—for realism or for fantasy—some of 
the dialogue and the action will inevitably be out 
of focus. Tony Richardson has compromised with 
a sort of dreamy, slow, doom-laden naturalism. 
He has not been helped by his casting of Gary 
Cockrell. who is never more than competent and 
utterly lacks the open, innocent, boyish corruption 
of the young male stud. The dying husband (Fred 
Johnson) is too small and spidery for the gaunt, 
skull-blank, Death-symbol who should cast a 
chill shadow over all the others. Isa Miranda, as 
his wife, is obviously a superb technician—in 
Italian. Her sudden gaieties and fits of tenderness 
are extremely moving, but she never summons up 
that muscular domineering passion which is 
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implicit in the text. Nor can she manage to get 
her tongue round those brilliantly revealing 
idiomatic speeches which the author writes so 
well. The triumph of the evening is Diane Cilento 
as the constant nympho. Despite her unmistak- 
able Australian accent, she makes this bizarre 
outcast a living, loving, honest spokeswoman of a 
vanished humane tradition. Loudon Sainthill’s 
vast, high Crystal Palace set has the right atmo- 
sphere of a submarine junk shop where sinister 
fishes haunt each other among the damp merchan- 
dise. But there is a ridiculous spiral staircase 
which makes entrances and exits into circus feats. 
Orpheus Descending is a play about life in 
Tennessee Williams rather than about life in 
Tennessee. But I'm not sure that that is not the 
more interesting part of the world. 


The Light is Dark Enough 


By 


WHITSUN offered definitive de- 

monstrations of what is wrong 

“ with TV’s light entertainment, 

notably with ITV’s meeting- 

place for morons, O Boy, and 

BBC’s Carissima. The former 

&’ erupts poisonously each week; 

the latter, mercifully, may never 

be revived again, though, of course, one never 

knows. However, let us hope that a postscript may 
indeed be a post-mortem. 

For it, the BBC had flown over Ginger Rogers, 
presumably assuming that as a star of pre-war 
musical comedy she would best be presented 
(albeit without singing or dancing) in an enter- 
tainment of similar vintage. Alas, Miss Rogers 
has moved on, but the show has not. Admittedly, 
Carissima’s London run came just after the war, 
but its ancestry is unmistakably with that species 
whose death-knell was sounded by the overture 
to Oklahoma! Here we were back with the kind 
of plot in which a Just-one-more-picture-please- 
Miss-Marvin kind of film star goes from New 
York to Venice in pursuit of a tenor who pre- 
tends to be a gondolier and woos her in a prop 
beard; here were the regulation silly-ass English 
nobleman, comic hotelier, kindly Papa; here were 
the standard misunderstandings and reconcilia- 
tions of ancient convention. These foolish things 
remind me of Maschwitz. As a _necrophiliac 
curiosity, it might just have done; it was, in fact, 
a prestige presentation of a show (already seen 
once before on BBC TV) by the BBC’s own Head 
of Light Entertainment, Eric Maschwitz. I wonder 
if any other network would have touched it? 

Yet the implications go deeper than the matter 
of Mr. Maschwitz’s talents as a musical-comedy 
man. The show was brilliantly produced by 
Francis Essex, and Guy Shepherd’s sets were ex- 
cellent, though if that was Venice, then the first 
turning on the right past Shepherd’s Bush is a 
lime grove. David Hughes was not half-bad, 
which is half as good again as he usually is, and 
Miss Rogers’s glowing secretary-next-door appeal 
came across marvellously undimmed. But did the 
BBC seriously think that all these talents, and 
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especially Miss Rogers's, were best employed by 
Carissima? Did anybody think it witty? Or 
memorably melodious? Has nobody learned the 
lesson that British entertainment is least effective 
when given ersatz American idiom and settings? 
Was this, in a word, their idea of the best? I am 
not saying that the sights ought to be set higher, 
in a highbrow sense, merely that they should be 
set accurately. If this is really the appropriate fare 
for a 1959 audience, then let the BBC rent the 
Scala Theatre and secure all rights when the Stock 
Exchange Operatic Society has its annual stab at 
The Maid of the Mountains. 

O Boy, by contrast, is obstreperously faithful 
to much ‘that is most loathsomely contemporary. 
Those who take a depressing view of our teen- 
agers could hardly be more supported than by 
this procession of ululating young ‘stars,’ 
palzolithic jaws outstretched, loins writhing as if 
in agony from too tight underwear, for the 
apparent delectation of a delinquent-looking mob 
who look sullen if the rhythm is slow and shriek if 
it is fast. No artistry, no musicianship, nothing 
but the reflection of the mindless nihilism of the 
dead-end kid; this is flick-knife music. A little 
while ago the programme produced Lord Kin- 
ross, who said he thought it was all jolly good 
fun and just the equivalent of the kind of high 
spirits he and his chums enjoyed in the Twenties. 
Well, play some of their songs, and then hear 
these. I distrust O Boy all the more when I con- 
sider that the following evening’s regular 
Sunday Break, with its pardon-my-dog-collar 
Christianity, is presumably the spiritual counter- 
part. 

I turned hopefully to Make Way for Music 
(BBC), which. good judges had recommended, 
featuring Alyn Ainsworth and the splendidly 
brassy Northern Dance Orchestra, who sit 
around in pullovers and shirt sleeves, like a men’s- 
store window. But I could not respond to the 
apparently up-and-coming Roger Moffat, a pretty 
compére forever on the edge of a giggle, who 
for my money is not the stuff of which a TV star 
is made, though, of course, if you present some- 
body often enough they become accepted as one. 
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Viva Liverpudlia! 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


> Tue crux of the.contemporary 

W Za music question is the aptitude of 

the orchestras. Education must 

begin not with the public but 

with the players. If the new 

works which the public is ex- 

pected to listen to are not at least 

competently played, the battle is 

lost before it has begun. Why should people 

understand the rhythmic complexity of some new 

piece when the musicians only dimly understand 

it themselves? One reason for the success of 

Liverpool’s Musica Viva series is the thorough 

preparation of the orchestra before each concert. 

The recent programme—Stravinsky’s ‘Dunbar- 

ton Oaks,’ Elliott Carter’s Variations for 

Orchestra and the second part of Nono’s *Y Su 

Sangre’—had been rehearsed (with the assistance 

of John Carewe) to a point at which the players, 

no longer picking their way through dangerous 
territory, could sit back and enjoy the ride. 

But this by itself would not create the unique 
atmosphere which exists at Liverpool. It has come 
about simply because the management has had 
the faith to take the public into a kind of in- 
formal partnership, There is a real feeling of both 
sharing in a common enterprise. The discussions 
in the foyer after each concert justify this faith. 
When Schoenberg’s Variations were played in this 
series, some had half expected ‘trouble’; but the 
reaction afterwards was not merely “Why have we 
never heard this work before?’ but “Why have we 
never heard this wonderful work before?’ Last 
week one or two people were objecting to 
Stravinsky's neo-classical works of the late 1930s 
and 1940s not because they were ‘modern’ but 
because they were not modern enough. One man 
declared that Stravinsky had only recently begun 
to write good music again, and that the Nono 
piece, though he was hearing it for the first time, 
seemed to have an ‘inevitability.” There may be a 
touch of avant-garde snobbery about some of this 
(though that was not my impression), but even if 
there is, no matter; contemporary music cannot 
be choosy about its allies, and so long as there is 
snobbery, let it at least be the snobbery of the 
present, not of the past. But the keenness and 
enthusiasm of the questions fired at Mr. Pritchard 
and his colleagues seems entirely genuine and un- 
affected. People are discovering that it is much 
more rewarding in the long run to make the effort 
to get to know the new and the strange. The 
Musica Viva audience numbers only about 400, 
and not many of them can find Nono ‘inevitable’ 
at first hearing (no more can J); but their influence 
is growing. Perhaps the most exciting achievement 
of Musica Viva is that works introduced there 
have been played at the ordinary symphony 
concerts, have had no discouraging effect on the 
box office, and have been accepted and even, as 
far as one can judge, welcomed by people as a 
whole. As Stravinsky has said, ‘Boards of Direc- 
tors and managers must stop assuming that 
their limited educations and tastes are reliable 
gauges for an audience's.” 

On the opening night of Parsifal the gallery 


made a brave show of applauding; but such 
sacrilege was quickly quenched. The house as a 
whole bore itself with the solemnity befitting a 
religious occasion of the highest order. 

The irony of it was that on the stage and in 
the pit we were given a strictly interdenomina- 
tional Parsifal, a Parsifal for rationalists. The 
Grail scenes, the heart and stumbling-block of 
the work, looked dim and sounded dimmer; the 
off-stage chorus, placed too far back, was almost 
inaudible, while the on-stage chorus did little 
better with its thundered hymn in the first act 
and its dramatic question-and-answer in the last. 
The out-and-out Wagnerian, in fact, had no 
more pretext for thrilling with ritual fervour than 
the Nietzschean had for recoiling in disgust. 
At Covent Garden the work is purged of both the 
grossness and the ecstasy. 

For one thing, neither the Kundry (Gerda Lam- 
mers) nor, to a lesser extent, the Amfortas (Eber- 
hard Waechter) is a heavy enough singer for the 
part. Waechter looked so nobly anguished and 
sang with such conscientious intelligence that one 
could hardly cavil. Miss Lammers was more 
seriously miscast. She can hardly sing badly; but 
even in the first and third acts a good Elektra 
does not turn into a satisfactory Kundry on the 
strength of a few well-placed and powerfully 
executed screams, while in the second the lack 
of Wagnerian depth and sensuousness in the 
voice made it a foregone conclusion that Parsifal, 
even in Karl Liebl’s rather half-hearted imper- 
sonation, would prove superior to the proffered 
temptations. Herr Liebl sang quite nicely without 
rising to the supreme moments of the role; his 
‘Erlése, rette mich aus schuldbefleckten Handen’ 
was notably feeble. As an actor he was indecisive, 
substituting an air of continuous well-meaning 
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bewilderment for the gradual enlightenment of 
the redeeming innocent made wise through pity. 
In the scene with the Flower Maidens, where he 
reminded me forcibly of Mr. Pears’s David being 
teased by the apprentices, the Fool momentarily 
became an ass. In short, not a Parsifal, with all 
his virtues, that any sensible man can seriously 
believe in. Kempe conducted with that care for 
details, dynamic restraint and calm beauty of 
texture which sounds so convincing at the time 
that it is only in retrospect that one misses the 
‘vast orchestral atmosphere’ of pain and cosmic 
weariness and the perfumed ceremonies of a too 
ancient order of knighthood. 

But it is chiefly the production, and especially 
the designer's part in it, that makes this a Parsifal 
of uninspired, routine competence. Paul Walter’s 
settings inhabit a limbo between the new Bay- 
reuth and the old methods of representation, and, 
if I have used the phrase before, I shall use it 
again. We may be a long way from the incoher- 
ence of Covent Garden’s Tristan or the drab 
fragility of The Magic Flute; but the Grail scene 
at least, with its etiolated pillars and coldly 
monotonous cyclorama, is much too reminiscent 
of the Temple of Isis and Osiris for comfort. 
Instead of mystery we get mere absence of light, 
instead of purity an aseptic avoidance of colour, 
instead of the radiance of Nature on Good Fri- 
day morning a bit of Epping Forest on a dull 
day with no suspicion of a flower either depicted 
or suggested. Above all, in the Hall of the Grail, 
where the crimson of Amfortas’s robe falls like 
a stain on the hygienic anonymity of the scene, 
the imagination and the senses are cruelly starved 
to achieve so beggarly a symbolism. 

Jon Vickers will be singing Parsifal next week. 
At present the performance achieves due splen- 
dour only in the Gurnemanz of Gottlob Frick, 
who outshines the great Weber himself by his 
wonderful ease and resonance in the comversa- 
tional parts of the work. I should add that the 
Flower Maidens sang excellently. About the work 
itself I shall write later. 
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For the executive who needs plenty 
of desk space, and who may hold 
meetings in his office, this is the ideal 
desk. The expansive top, 6’ 10” x 46’ 
overall, projects from the pedestals 
to provide kneespace on three sides. 
Special features include glare-free 
working surface, touch operated 
flaps, gliding drawers and improved 
locking mechanism. Available in 
alternative heights. Stove enamelled 
in colours to tone with any decorative 
scheme. The Conference Desk is the 
latest addition to the Harvey ‘400 
Style’ Suite of office furniture in steel. 


Please send for Z 
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Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 400 -STYLE DESK 





G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Sco 
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Sunday, May 24th at 8 p.m. Excerpts from the 
unique American dance-musical ‘West Side 
Story’ will be presented by ATV in Val 
Parnell’s ‘Sunday Night at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre,’ and carried by all stations in the 
Independent Network. 
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Cinema 


Happy Birthday 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Case of Dr. Laurent. 
(Academy.) 
It is no sentimental fancy to 
say that the moment she gives 
birth to a child should be the 
climax of a woman’s life: the 
climax of her_ destiny as a 
woman, and, if the child is 
conceived with love, the climax of love as well: a 
moment of (quite literally) indescribable glory, ful- 
filment and happiness, for nothing afterwards can 
ever repeat or compare with it—no other experi- 
ence can ever come near it, no one who has not 
known it can ever, even remotely, know what it 
means. And so it is the most absurd of the anoma- 
lies of modern life—of medicine and science and 
biological progress—that what should be so splen- 
did is looked on by most women (at least in coun- 
tries like ours: and the more sophisticated the 
country, the truer this becomes) with dread: as 
something terrible that /eads to happiness later, but 
not as something happy in itself. In fact, an aston- 
ishing number of women ask for nothing better 
than to be safely anzsthetised, as if it were simply 





an operation to be got through as anonymously ' 


and unco-operatively as possible. 

And so ‘natural childbirth’—the result of a 
physical and mental training that prepares a 
woman for the birth, and seeks to eliminate all 
pain—can, where successful, be called one of the 
medical wonders of our time: paradoxically, for 
it is not so much medical as what it seeks to be: 
‘natural, a return to the state of mind—and 
therefore of body—in which the bearing of child- 
ren is felt as the joyful sequel to the act of love. 
At the moment it is limited, not so much by the 
mental attitudes imposed by the pressure of thou- 
sands of years, as by the practical fact that a 
woman needs a great deal of attention during 
labour: not so much complicated attendance as 
the friendly; understanding company of someone 
who understanus the system. And there are not 
enough of these reuple to go round. 

A film seems io me the perfect way of explain- 
ing its methods and possibilities. You can read 
about it, but it means very little compared with 
the sight of a woman's face, with the fantastic 
sight of the new child. Some weeks ago an Italian 
film on the subject, Luciano Emmer’s The Most 
Wonderful Moment, came to London, but al- 
though its theory was attractive it was spoilt bya 
banal and sentimental handling of the love story 
involved: it just was not good enough for such 
a subject. Now we have a film that is: The Case of 
Dr. Laurent (director : Jean-Paul de Chanois; “X’ 
certificate). There is no love story in it: the child, 
conceived in love, is illegitimate, the father, a weak 
creature, being finally rejected when he suggests 
marriage by the quietly self-confident mother. Yet 
it is a story based wholly on love: the love of a 
mother for her child, of a doctor for human life, 
of all women for all children (the village chorus 
of helpful friends). Jean Gabin, a guarantee of 
honesty and a certain toughness of attitude and 
idiom, is the doctor: Nicole Courcel, a round- 


faced girl with exactly the right attributes of 
simplicity and normality, and the unemphatic 
good looks that seem quite natural in a country 
village and can turn to beauty when aroused, is 
the farm girl he trains for the great experiment 
that will justify or damn him in the eyes of the 
suspicious local countryside. While he is being 
tried by his local medical council for alleged 
contravention of medical etiquette, Francine’s 
labour begins and she offers to have her child be- 
fore the astounded council, to show them just how 
it ought to be. And we, like them and her village 
friends who have borrowed a bus to get there, 
watch the perfect birth, half acted by Nicole 
Courcel’s ardent, active, understanding face, half 
documentary in the shots of the birth itself: and 
no film that I can remember ever moved me more. 


From every point of view this film seems to me 
exactly right: from the human point of view, 
from the mother’s, in its views of love and life in 
general. It is entirely ‘committed,’ it knows exactly 
what is right and good and says so; yet it gives 
the opposition voice, and most interestingly, in that 
strange original, Sylvia Montfort, who plays the 
part of a sensitive, highly-strung woman whose 
agonising sufferings in childbirth have turned her 
against her husband. As Dr. Laurent arrives in the 
village to take over from an ageing local doctor, 
the shrieks of this woman in labour echo round 
the streets till people move their animals for fear 
of scaring them. In her unplacid face—the 
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modern, photogenic face, in exact contrast to 
Francine’s calm and regular and rather unphoto- 
genic features—in every movement she makes, 
you see the instinctive opposition of the over- 
civilised, inhibited, educated woman to a man like 
Laurent and a system like that he advocates. Yet 
the film has—and this is, I think, its best triumph 
—what you might call (if the words were not so 
inadequate as to sound absurd) perfect taste: it 
entirely lacks any of the jolly uninhibitedness some 
people associate with a ‘back to nature’ move- 
ment, which natural childbirth, in the best sense, 
is. In fact, it is a modest film, as well as being 
adult and definite: you could take Aunt Edna to 
see it, and do her good, for I defy anyone to be 
shocked. 

It is a humorous, cheerful, exciting film as well: 
the preliminaries to the grand climax, when the 
busload of village women go bowling along the 
mountain roads, singing at the tops of their voices, 
is full of suspense and laughter. Its two hours 
flash by without a single heavy moment. Nor is it, 
I would say, a ‘woman's film.’ A woman, of course, 
can see it more personally, if she has children 
more reminiscently, but the point about natural 
childbirth, about the film and its attitude, is that 
the birth of a child is not just the woman’s 
business, but the active business of the father, and, 
in a sense, of all the world. The suffering woman 
at the beginning refuses to let her husband see 
her, even for a moment (‘I can’t bear him to see 
me like this’): the radiant mother at the end has 
no husband, but to her the child’s father would 
have been part of the experience, had he been 
there. This is a whole new attitude to life, to love, 
and to the relationship between the sexes; it takes 
the horror out of birth, which is as important as 
taking the snigger out of sex. This makes it a film 
for everyone, an experience of great common joy. 


Matters of Motoring 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


You would be surprised, if you 
have not had one, what a re- 
spray can do for your car and 
for your morale. You would 
also be surprised how expensive 
a respray can be. A friend of 
mine recently asked three separ- 
ate garages to give him an 
estimate for respraying his Jaguar. One of a chain 
of garages estimated £85-£100. Another was a 
small, privately owned, local garage and the esti- 
mate was £180. Eventually he got it done for £65. 

The cheapest respray is not, of course, neces- 
sarily the best. A good respray involves the re- 
moval of most or all of the existing paint and of 
the wax and polish you may have put on it; 
refilling with primer to remove rust and reduce 
the chances of rust reappearing; and respraying 
of all the parts (exterior and interior) which were 
painted originally. All of these are important: 
if you don’t have the wax and polish removed, 
paint sprayed on top of it is likely to flake; if 
you don’t have the rust removed it will spread 
(no respray will permanently prevent rust return- 
ing, but a good respray will delay its return con- 





siderably); if you don’t make a point of it, many 
garages will only respray the parts of the car that 
you can see (a good respray covers the inside of 
the bonnet and of the boot, for example, as well 
as the outside). 

With these points in mind, try asking a few 
garages for an estimate. The cost is mainly on a 
time and wage basis, but the state of the car and 
its size also come into it. 

I can recommend one garage from personal 
experience. Carris Motors Ltd. (at Lewisham 
Bridge, SE13) do a very thorough job. They sub- 
mit quotations free of charge and will respray 
any make or size of car in any colour or com- 
bination of colours. Cost depends on the con- 
dition of the existing paintwork and the extent of 
minor damage to the body, but a Hillman Minx, 
for example, will range from £40 to £50, an 
Austin A90 or a Humber Hawk from £60 to £80. 
They will want the car for two to three weeks, 

~ + . 
I notice, by the way, that the body of the new 


Standard car, the Triumph Herald, is made up of 
seven units so that any one of them can be easily 
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removed, repaired and replaced if damaged. As 
a result, one insurance company has announced 
that it will reduce premiums on the Herald by 
2s. 6d. in the £, and others are likely to follow. 
This is a welcome move and will counteract some 
of the effect of garages charging or hoping to 
charge heavily for repairs. If garages did not try 
to make so much on repairs, insurance companies 
could lower their premiums. It is generally 
accepted that garages, very foolishly, charge more 
for repairs paid for by an insurance company than 
they do for repairs paid for by a car owner. Insur- 
ance companies do not specify which garage must 
do the repairs on a damaged car; the insured 
chooses his own. The insurance companies must 
cover themselves for the high rates charged by 
some garages and so the premiums are higher 
than they need to be. The remedy is, as usual, 
in the hands of the consumer: don’t let anyone 
overcharge you for goods or services of any kind. 
* * + 


Talking of insurance, | am grateful to the 
British Insurance Association for some reminders 
about taking your car abroad. Firstly, don’t forget 
your ‘green card’ and don’t forget to ask your 
insurance company for it in good time. When 
you are driving on the Continent the green card 
is the equivalent of the motor insurance centificate 
used here. Without the card you are quife likely 
to be required to buy insurance locally at expen- 
sive premiums—expensive because short-term— 
anid if you are crossing frontiers you may have to 
pay up more than once. 

Secondly, if you are unfortunate enough to 
have your car stolen abroad or if it becomes a 
total loss as a result of a crash you become liable 
for import duty on the grounds that you are 
unable to take the car with you when you leave 
the country. In the case of an accident causing a 
total wreck the AA and the RAC guarantee to get 
the car back if you go under their auspices in the 
first place. If it is stolen they can’t do much more 
than you can, and there is a form of insurance 
which is not expensive and will cover you for theft 
and for total loss. 

+ a + 


Cyril Ray writes: One big shipper of German 
Wines, at any rate, is trying hard to meet the 
challenge of the good, cheap Yugoslav and South 
Tyrolean rieslings that are on sale at 8s. 6d. or 
so. Hallgarten’s have taken advantage of last 
year’s bumper harvest, and are bottling cheap, 
young wine at their new plant under London 
Bridge, where the latest automatic devices enable 
three men to do the work that used to take eight, 
as well as so sterilising all containers as to prevent 
any chance of a second fermentation in bottle, 
and thus making it possible to sell in bottle 
young wines such as are drunk from the cask 
in German cafés. The result is that Hallgarten’s 
crisp Goldbrunner, from the Rheingau, and the 
softer but still dry and refreshing Rheinmilch, 
from Rheinhesse, are now—or very soon—to be 
boughi retail at 10s. a bottle or less, at about which 
price | think they are very good value. If only 
those English wine-merchants that still expect a 
bigger profit from their German than from their 
French wines—as their grandfathers did, when 
hock was only a rich man’s drink—would be as 
sensible as Hallgarten’s in meeting today’s de- 
thands, these wines might be cheaper still, and a 
quite extraordinary bargain at about 9s. 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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Open Minds 


By 


LeucotomMy—the notion of 
operating on the substance of 
the brain itself—sounds threat- 
ening, both to lay people and to 
many doctors too. That habit- 
ual caution and suspicion of 
new methods, which has some- 
times acted-as a brake upon 
advancement in medicine in Britain, in this in- 
stance is surely justified. The essential points about 
leucotomy are these: once the white fibres in the 
brain have been cut, they will never join up again; 
right selection of patients for the operation is 
imperative—for if the illness gets worse instead of 
better after it, there may be little that medical 
aid can offer. In this country the operation is not 
regarded lightly: the decision to operate is a 
serious one, and it is best made in conference with 
a group of colleagues each reviewing the case and 
contributing his own judgment. The operation 
itself is a highly skilled procedure, falling within 
the province of the neurosurgeon. Supervision of 
the patient's progress afterwards is an important 
part of the programme, and a follow-up study 
after some years is necessary for checking of 
results, though it is not always practicable. 

The concept of leucotomy took shape in the 
mind of Egas Moniz, a neurologist in Lisbon, in 
the year 1933; while reflecting on the functions 
of the frontal lobes it occurred to him that it might 
be possible to alter mental happenings in a patient 
by altering the physical structure of the brain. His 
thoughts were further stimulated by experimental 
work reported at a congress in London in 1935: 
removal of quite large parts of the frontal lobes in 
apes could be carried out with remarkably little 
effect. He began at once to try out, first, the injec- 
tion of alcohol into brain tissue to destroy small 
areas, and later removing portions of the white 
fibres with a special instrument, the leucotome. 
The patients operated on seemed to experience a 
lessening of tension and to feel more tranquil. A 
monograph by Moniz, published in 1936, set up 
a storm in professional circles—and indeed, the 
proposal to perform an irreversible operation on 
the human brain does still arouse stormy feelings 
in not a few people. 

Now, twenty-three years later, what is the ver- 
dict? Many neurosurgeons and consultants in the 
psychiatric field could produce some, or many, 
case histories of patients who have done well after 
leucotomy: the core of this improvement might 
be described as relief of tension. The disturbing 
thoughts, or obsessions, or impulses, are still there, 
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Tue Tory Opposition in the House of Peers made a 
violent assault on Lord BrouGHAM last night, in 
revenge for his having introduced his Pluralities and 
Non-residence Bills without the sanction of the 
Bishops. The assailants resembled a number of dogs 
attacking a powerful and active bull, who tossed 
them one after another into the air, and gored them 
when on the ground with merciless fury. 


MILES HOWARD 


» 
but the patient feels less worried about them and 


hence is less tense. In the simplest terms, the opera- 
tion in these people seems to have released the 
feeling (unpleasant, persecutory, anxious, agitated 
feelings, or whatever) from the idea: the idea 
remains, but it ceases to be troublesome. I recall 
the case of a most charming lady in her sixties, 
whose life was dominated and made miserable by 
a phobia of blood, or anything that looked re- 
motely like blood; in the end, after many other 
kinds of treatment had been tried, a leucotomy 
(or lobotomy, as the Americans call it) was done. 
Now, years later, she is better: she is troubled 
only by ‘echoes’—dislike of a room furnished in 
red, for example. In her case at least the operation 


_was, as far as one could see, a life-saving measure : 


had it not been done she might well have gone 
downhill and died from sheer exhaustion. But a 
case like this is a single instance. What are the 
results of leucotomy in a wide range of cases and 
over a long time? 

A paper reporting the progress of patients 
undergoing leucotomy, as compared to a matched 
group of patients treated in other ways, was 
published lately.* The author’s conclusion, after 
surveying the case-records of 198 patients in each 
group, was that the operation appeared to have 
little influeuce on the course of illness. It did not 
improve the chances of discharge from hospital, 
or reduce the chances of readmission; it did not 
reduce the number of readmissions, or improve 
the behaviour of the patients in hospital. A second 
leucotomy (which is sometimes advocated if the 
first seems to have failed) did not improve the 
patient’s prospects of discharge from hospital, as 
compared with the controls. This is a critical and 
well-planned study, and Dr. Robin has been at 
great pains to make his observations as objective 
as possible. However, his cases were in-patients in 
a mental hospital; another, equally well-con- 
trolled, study of an ‘out-patient’ population might 
be very rewarding—that is, patients whose illness 
—say, an obsessional state with much tension— 
although severe, had been manageable without 
admission. 

Of the effects of leucotomy on the personality, 
I have not space here to say more than a little; 
in any case, it is impossible to generalise. Im- 
proved techniques of operation and refinement of 
selection methods may be expected to change the 
post-operative picture. Maurice Partridge once 
summed up the effects of operation thus: there is 
less activity and more inertia: a blunting of feeling; 
the processes of thinking become simpler and the 
patient pays more attention to the immediate than 
the remote. In short, the whole pattern of reaction 
is Simpler, with perhaps diminished self-awareness 
and self-control. In conclusion, one might say that 
the operation has a place in the treatment of dis- 
ordered mental states, provided always that the 
decision to operate is made with the greatest of 
care, and only after prolonged observation? the 
place it occupies is a small one, but until something 
better comes along it is secure. 





* A. A. Robin: JouRNAL OF NEUROLOGY, NEURO- 
SURGERY AND PsyCHIATRY (November, 1958). 
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Thanks to chromium...steel serves you with 


strength and beauty that 


It was in 1797 that chromium was first discovered but 
it took a full century before the production of chromium 
steels became general. Today, evidence of these steels is 
all around us. The everlasting beauty of gleaming stainless 
steel in our home; the heat-defying steels in our super- 
sonic aircraft; the mammoth, corrosion-resistant steel 
structures in chemical and petroleum plants. Chromium 
is the magic ingredient that fortifies steel against heat, 
corrosion, wear and other ravages of time: If time measures 
progress, then here’s an irony... progress in metallurgy 


has made time stand still. 


UNION CARBIDE LTD., 103 MOUNT STREET, LONDON W.1 


lasts a lifetime. 


UNION CARBIDE makes alloys of chromium for the 
world’s steelmakers, 41 separate grades no less. More than 
that, over 120 other ferro alloys and metals are produced 
and supplied, and a scientific and commercial service un- 
rivalled anywhere is freely available. To find out more 
about these activities and materials, write for a copy of the 
coloured 16 page booklet “‘Product Sketches”. 

In Great Britain, through its various divisions, UNION 
CARBIDE manufactures alloys, chemicals, plastics and 
valve-components: associate companies are Bakelite 
Limited and British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 


The term UNION CARBIDE is a registered trade mark of 
Union Carbide Corporation. 
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CARBIDE 
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Arms for Oblivion 
D. M. Mackinlay, Samuel Landman 


The Derided Kenneth Robinson, MP, Dr. Basil Lee 


H. Montgomery Hyde, MP 





Spreading Capitalism Sir Toby Low, MP 
Paul Slickey Rowan Ayers, Bennitt Gardiner 
And Now Nyasaland Dr. Monica Fisher 
Toynbee’s Greece John White 
Pullman Service Vivian Ellis 
The Road to Mumbles Pier Leslie Hunter 
Telling the World Norman Tiptaft 
Taper Mrs. R. M. Chambers 
ULSTER 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Watt, who describes 
himself as Secretary of the Ulster Labour Group in 
London, secks to attribute to me a large share of the 
blame for the continuance of religious bigotry in 
Northern Ireland, because, according to him, while | 
deplore this bigotry in private, at election times ‘all 
qualms and susceptibilities are forgotten in the rush 
for votes.’ In this he does me an injustice and his 
organisation a disservice. 

He makes the general charge that speakers on my 
election platform ‘played up the very opinions and 
prejudices’ which I now deplore. I challenge him to 
quote a single sentence from any speech of mine or 
any speech delivered in support of my candidature 
which falls into this category. 

During my three election campaigns in Belfast I 
always took the greatest possible care to see that no 
such charge could be brought, and my platform party 
was invariably chosen with that object in view. | 
imagine Mr. Watt is aware that elections in Ireland, 
whether in the North or the South, are much more 
lively affairs than the polite pillow-fights we are 
accustomed to in Great Britain. I cannot absolutely 
guarantee that in the heat of the moment something 
may not have been said that was calculated to wound 
the feelings of subscribers to the minority faith. But 
by and large I believe that I did succeed in keeping 
religion out of my campaigns. But I was no more 
responsible for the song-singing females who followed 
me around than Mr. Watt is for the Communists who 
support Labour candidates at their meetings. 

I do not think that I ever waved a horseshoe, as 
Mr. Watt suggests in his letter, although I certainly 
wore one round my neck for luck. But I do admit to 
waving that characteristically Irish piece of wood 
called a shillelagh. Admittedly too it was decorated 
with red, white and blue ribbons. However, this was 
designed not to excite religious animosities but simply 
to emphasise the advantages of preserving the British 
connection, which is the basis of Unionist doctrine. 
In my submission this is just as legitimate as waving 
the red flag, which I have seen done at Socialist elec- 
tion meetings. 

Mr. Watt refers to the fact that I have lost the 
Unionist nomination for a safe seat. I lost it by a 
relatively narrow majority (171 votes to 152) at a 
meeting deliberately packed by my opponents dur- 
ing my absence on an official parliamentary tour. 
The reason for my carefully engineered defeat was 
that my views on such questions as capital punish- 
ment, the Wolfenden proposals and the return of the 
Lane pictures to Dublin had made me unpopular with 
‘the party caucus. 

I am not in the least ashamed of the line I took in 
any of these questions, least of all the last. If more 
Unionists and Nationalists could co-operate on such 


issues as the Lane pictures, as I have done, there 
would be much less sectarian bigotry in Northern 
Ireland, in spite of the cheap gibes of Mr. Watt and 
people like him.—Yours faithfully, 

H. MONTGOMERY HYDE 
House of Commons, SW1 


ARMS FOR OBLIVION 

Sir,—Thank you for your article under the title ‘Arms 
for Oblivion.’ The case you make against supplying 
arms for Iraq is overwhelming. Could you not now 
continue your argument from the particular to the 
general? Has any good ever come out of the more 
forward nations arming the more backward? No 
doubt it is a practice hallowed by time. Very likely 
the Cro-Magnons supplied the Neanderthal man with 
flint arrow-heads. ‘A traditional trade,” Mr. Profumo 
might say. But that doesn’t make it right or even 
expedient. Leaving aside the ethical question: how 
often have the arms supplied been turned against the 
seller? Who gains any advantage (other than the 
armament industry) by providing modern weapons 
to nations who, left to themselves, would have to 
settle their differences with bows and arrows? 

A case can be made, of course, for the sale or 
exchange of arms between members of an alliance 
such as NATO or the Warsaw Treaty Powers, but 
has anyone ever profited by arming the Arabs or the 
Egyptians or the Tunisians or the Cubans, to quote 
only recent examples?— Yours faithfully, 

D. M. MACKINLAY 


Hamble Cottage, Warsash, Hampshire 
* 


Sir,—Your editorial on this subject (May 8) is far 
from convincing. You ask, ‘What on earth does the 
Government hope to gain’ by supplying arms to Iraq, 
and you proceed to lambast the Government for what 
you call ‘this latest witless stroke.’ I think you have 
not given a fair showing to the positive side. 

Since the revolution of July 14, 1958, which brought 
Kassem absolute power, he has had ample time and 
opportunity, had he wished to do so, to hit Britain 
where it would hurt her most, viz, by cutting off oil 
supplies. We all know how greatly the proceeds of the 
sale of Iraq oil have helped to restore and maintain 
the stability of sterling—the most striking evidence 
of Britain’s post-war recovery. Lord Monckton and 
other thoroughly trustworthy witnesses who have 
carefully investigated the position on the spot have 
stated publicly that Kassem is not likely to do what 
Nasser did soon after he seized power, namely to cut 
the pipe-lines. Nasser also seized the Suez Canal as 
soon as he could. A comparison between the attitude 
of Kassem and that of Nasser towards Britain leads 
to one conclusion only, namely, that Kassem is less 
harmful to Britain than Nasser. 

Your argument that Kassem is already subservient 
to Khrushchev (or bound to become so shortly) while 
Nasser is putting up a fight against Moscow appears 
convincing until we take a closer look at the inter- 
national situation. This is dominated more by recogni- 
tion of the interdependence of governments than by 
the urge to secure self-determination. In this country 
there is widespread and growing feeling that the 
continuation of the cold war is doing grievous harm 
to Britain. 

The supply of British arms to Kassem if looked at 
from this point of view falls into place as a minor but 
useful step in this overall effort to establish a basis 
for peaceful co-existence with Moscow. According to 
reports Turkey, Iran and Jordan agreed to the pro- 
posed British action. Iran is no friend of Iraq, whilst 
Hussein's attitude to Kassem is ambivalent. Kassem 
might cast envious eyes on Jordan, but as Nasser is 
a more dangerous neighbour it is as well that Britain 
keeps him guessing and thus unable to harm Jordan. 
—Yours faithfully, 

SAMUEL LANDMAN 


73 Staverton Road, Brondesbury Park, NW2 


THE DERIDED 

Str,—Welcome as is the success of the Worthing Ex- 
periment, it should be made clear that this is a 
different type of service from the community care 
services envisaged by the Mental Health Bill. What 


has been done at Worthing is to provide, in an area 
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previously barren of them, those peripheral Services SPRE 
such as out-patient clinics, domiciliary visiting and day § §x,— 
hospital facilities, that a large mental hospital ough § (apis 
to provide as a matter of course for the communityi § omm 
serves. Such services are unfortunately far rarer thag § gono 
they should be, especially outside the metropolitay § cou 
area. Following their introduction it would indeed ty § igdust 
remarkable if admissions to the parent mental hos § My 
pital did not fall sharply. The unique feature of the § woth: 
Worthing Experiment lies in the treatment of patients § jad th 
in their own homes in appropriate cases, a service §yill al 
that has undoubtedly contributed to the fall ig Bind ir 
admissions. anyon 
The community services for which the Mental § ated | 
Health Bill wills the end—though not, as you rightly § neasu: 
point out, the means—are primarily care services for J hat g 
those mentally disordered persons who do not need § to th 
constant medical or nursing care, and for ex-patients § Mr. 
They are to be administered- by the local health § throug 
authorities, though there must be the closest liaison § Sate f 
with the hospital and, one hopes, a sharing of trained § he So 
personnel. Community services of this nature already J iso ar 
flourish in such places as Nottingham, York and §ivesto 
Oldham. The Worthing Experiment, however, does § lavestn 
not embrace the local health authority since it is Jad inv 
essentially a treatment service. How 
I should like in conclusion to endorse your plea for Batendi 
more resources for mental health, for more psychia Gite dis: 
trists and for more psychiatric teaching ‘and research, $< out 
Prejudice against psychiatry is being steadily over § iced | 
come; in the House of Commons last week even the $v far s 
Attorney-General stoutly resisted an attack by a Tory $m radi 
backwoodsman on psychiatric evidence in court cases, fad mo 
The last-ditch battle against enlightened attitudes Brently 
towards psychiatry looks like being fought within the Jut frig 
medical profession itself. There is little the laymas §iithfull 
can do here beyond giving aid and comfort to the Bipyco » 
forces of light —Yours faithfully, INich 
KENNETH ROBINSON i ces 

whee 
irable 
* iratmen 

oe : taed wi 

Sir,—Your issue of May 15 has an article headed imagine 
‘The Derided’ which deals with the attitude of th ippositic 
medical profession to mental illness or with the teach Brsiment 
ing of psychiatry in medical schools. With much of Bitract 5 
what you say one can agree; but I wish to refer to §¥vntag 
the final section in the article which reads: ‘If the §sclator 
profession wishes to impress us with its case for mor 
money, we can reasonably ask it to begin to trai §AUL § 
doctors to treat the diseases people have—not tho# §{,— 4. 
the profession thinks people ought to have.’ very wee 
This is surely nonsensical. The claim of the doctor Bi find y, 
for more money has nothing at all to do with i Btie wh, 
question of whether the training of doctors is adequalt B)q) $j) 
or not. Their claim, whether right or wrong, is based te Spect 
upon the conditions of their work, the responsibilil) Badente;; 
they bear, and many other considerations. It is made Apity, 
on behalf, amongst others, of 20,000 general pratt Batience 
tioners who have no voice at all in medical educt Bivaes ar 
tion, which is controlled by the General Medicl Bhir what. 
Council and the universities and medical schools. To tends m 
suggest that the impression that is made by the Bir an op 
claim for more pay is related to the quality of trait Bunsis: of 
ing does no credit to the thought processes of you Biles Ce, 
contributor. : lil 
The final statement you make—that the medical Deine Po 
schools train doctors for the diseases ‘the professiot fut they 
thinks people ought to have’—completes 4 nicely "8 hard] 
rounded sentence; that seems to me the only mefit® Brit. wp; 
has. Perhaps you would care to produce some & Bill prep.«, 














House of Commons, SW1 















dence for the statement.—Y ours faithfully, ‘Uperfici: 
BASIL LEE Bs not mp, 
5 Derby Road,-Urmston And if ai 







[To answer Dr. Lee’s second question first. TH a cont 
facts are surely plain: as we pointed out, nearly hal "a glo 
of the hospital beds in this country are occupied wit 
the mentally ill; yet the medical authorities continue urs fa ith 
to regard mental illness as a subject which ha 13,40 F 
deserves a place on the curriculum; and only” 
derisory amount of money is made available f 
mental health research. It is only reasonable that 
taxpayer who has to foot the bill should insist 0% 
the profession adapts itself to deal with illness # 
is, not illness as it was when the present hol . 
academic chairs were students—just as the taxp@ 
once insisted, against massive ——— on 
mounted regiments giving up their horses for # 
—Editor, Spectator.] ~ 
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§READING CAPITALISM 


§a—iIn his article on the pamphlet Everyman a 
Capitalist Mr. N. Davenport writes, ‘If Sir Toby’s 
gmmittee would have another look at our mixed 
gonomy they ought to see how undesirable it is to 
mcourage industrial workers to have a stake in the 
igustries which employ them.’ 

My reply must be—if Mr. N. Davenport will have 
mother look at our pamphlet, on page 12 he will 
fad that we deal with this point. In the pamphlet he 
vil also find the answers to his points of criticism, 
wd in particular that we did not suggest ‘bribing’ 
myone to invest in equities. We specifically depre- 
uted that. Our case is that we want to remove the 
masure of disparity in tax treatment of small savings 
at go into industry compared with those that go 
into the Exchequer. 

Mr. Davenport does not want to do this unless 
trough a State-run fund. We were opposed to the 
Sate having this enormous power over investment; 
te Socialists and Mr. Davenport are not. We were 
iso anxious to secure the advantage for the small 
iwestor of freedom of choice of particular Industrial 
lwestment Certificates and diversity of management 
udinvestment decision. 

How it is to pick holes in schemes for 
atending the opportunity to invest. I well recognise 
ie disadvantages of some of the detailed proposals 
giout in Everyman a Capitalist, but I am still con- 
waced that that scheme provides the best framework 
wfar suggested. Of course we can go on as we are— 
wradically new step, no tax relief. Gradually more 
mi more people will invest—as has been happening 
mently. But I want to hasten the process and I am 
wt frightened of a more radical approach.—Yours 
hithfully, TOBY LOW 


House of Commons, SW1 
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[Nicholas Davenport writes: ‘Sir Toby Low’s pam- 
filet certainly dealt with the points I raised, but in my 
mw not adequately. If he cannot see that it is un- 
tsirable “to remove the measure of disparity in tax 
tatment of small savings going into industry as com- 
wed with those going into the Exchequer,” I give up. 
Imgine a Labour Government meeting with fierce 
position from Sir Toby’s pamphleteers urging in- 
wiment into industrial equities. How could it then 
iimact small savings if it did not offer some tax 
vantage? Sir Toby must think again.—Editor, 
Spectator] 


ROBINSON 


le headed 
de of th 
the teach 
. much of 
o refer to 
is: ‘If the 
> for more 
n to traf $PAUL SLICKEY 
-not tho# §irz—As one who can and does enjoy the Spectator 
:. tery week, | was surprised and a little disappointed 
he docto® §w find your critic Alan Brien including me among 
> with th Bie who would, or even should, ‘get a kick out of 
s adequalt fal Slickey.’ I can assure him and reassure you that 
g, is | As fe Spectator has a great deal more bite, wit, humour 
ponsibilil! Badentertainment value. 
It is mE Apity, too, that Brien should pick on a first-night 
oral pratt Baiience as unlikely to ‘be inside all the jokes and 
ical educt Bivetes and wheezes and scandals of the last year.’ 
al Medicll Bttrwhatever your critic may think—and I suspect he 
chools. 10 fittends more second than first nights—the audience 
le by the ® opening of a show such as this is likely to 
ty of trail Ronsist of a large number of the actual ‘targets’ them- 
es of yOu Rthes. Certainly there would have been few to whom 
: s like ‘dressing up in drag, or ‘Who is John 

he medical Dene Potter?’ presented much difficulty. The fact 
- professiOt Rt they were not received with rapturous applause 
3 a nicely "hardly surprising, since they, like most of the 
nly mefit#Eitipt; which even tried to raise a snigger from the 
, some & Bill prep-school joke-name ‘Poppy Tupper,’ had only 
‘Siperficial sophistication and humour which simply 
Basi BNs not mature enough for the audience. 

And if all these clever references, as your critic sug- 
Tees confounded shat first-night audience, it looks 
















n first. : 

nearly pall gM a gloomy prospect for the Tunbridge Wells 
occupied bf , with their block-bookings and interval teas.— 
ies conti ows faithfully, ROWAN AYERS 
7 on 1 Fat3, 40 Elm Park Gardens, SW10 
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bd P&—In your columns I have expressed admiration 
Your astute and lucid theatre critic, Alan Brien, 
t holders Hof the shrewdest and best of the younger genera- 
the taxpayegiton; byt when he suggests that any reader who enjoys 
ion, Of Te Spectator is likely to enjoy The World of Paul 
es for MA EMkhey Tam at a loss to understand him. 


As one unmoved (amid the boos and cheers) on the 
rowdy and erratic first night, I would say that the 
vast majority of those present were not regular first- 
nighters, but members of John Osborne’s own génera- 
tion who were frankly puzzled by their hero’s (a) 
ineptitude, (b) childish naiveté, and (c) surprisingly 
feeble tilts at the Establishment and current thinking, 
when the topics he chose were so rich in satiric pos- 
sibility. His poisoned darts missed all along the line; 
which is the main reason for the boredom, dullness, 
and inevitable failure of this futile and (astoundingly) 
pretentious little musical—Yours faithfully, 

BENNITT GARDINER 


14 Ulster Place, Upper Harley Street, NW1 


AND NOW NYASALAND 


Sir,—lIt is clear that Professor Creighton and I are 
basically agreed on what we want for Central Africa, 
but very much at odds as to how to achieve it. He 
takes the theoretical view, I a more pragmatic one. 

It is not of much value to take all his points, 
gnostic or not (in my dictionary it means ‘relating to 
knowledge, cognitive,” but I suspect he fancies a more 
mystic meaning!), as it is common knowledge that 
there are multi-racial hotels even if too few, there is 
multi-racial. shopping and worship, there are con- 
Stitutionally appointed leaders of the African people 
who are representative of extreme points of view 
(independent and Congress), and many would argue 
that the customs and excise revenue from a very poor 
country is less in value than the very extensive 
federal spending on hospitals and health, roads and 
education. But I must take up the point of the 
oppression of Black people by other Blacks in Ghana. 
That is the real crux of the fear that we feel in this 
country if universal illiterate adult franchise is 
pushed too soon. He needn’t take it seriously, he’s 
not involved. Once one has seen the effect of riots 
and intimidation first hand one is involved and must 
take it seriously. He missed one implied inaccuracy 
in my letter. I implied this country had had educa- 
tion in a general way for fifty years. Of course, to any 
significant extent that is only true of the last fifteen 
years, since the war, when money and trained staff 
began to become available. With this increasing 
education more and more Africans will be available 
to take the lead. Certainly paternalism pushed to 
Victorian extremes is a bad thing, but up to a point 
it is a very good thing, as modern child psychologists 
now admit. And it is still true to say that the masses 
of Africans demand it in no uncertain way. I myself 
am all for abolition of land tenure on a racial basis, 
and for equal treatment of Black and White in the 
courts, and a common voters’ roll. But the Africans 
themselves don’t want it yet, and I am sure it will 
take time to bring about. 

The Spectator has a reputation for balance and 
truth which has been sadly shaken lately by sweeping 
generalisations and _ inaccuracies. Why should 
Kaunda and Banda be supported in revolutionary 
methods? I am not normally a _ supporter of 
Nkumbula, but one must commend him for taking 
the constitutional method of furthering his political 
aims. 

May I make it plain that we want up-to-date and 
constructive articles from your paper which will help 
to further the aims of modifying the Federation 
constitutionally to suit the country’s needs. There are 
many moderates of all races here fighting the UFP, 
and already we have something to show for the 
struggle. 

One other point may be of interest. A few weeks 
ago Sir Stewart Gore-Browne gave an excellent 
address on his theory of partition (the details of 
which may be read in a recent issue of the Central 
African Examiner) to about 125 people (predomin- 
antly African) at a conference in a multi-racial hotel. 
For three-quarters of an hour afterwards speakers 
(all Black but two) very politely but without excep- 
tion refused to have anything to do with partition! 
There were many intellectuals and leaders (in fact, 
as well as potential) present. This may not be 
significant, but I think if it is given encouragement the 
moderate element could become effective-—Yours 
faithfully, 

MONICA FISHER 
Box 928, Kitwe, N. Rhodesia 
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TOYNBEE’S GREECE 


Sirn—Mr. Hugh Lloyd-Jones in his review of 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s Home University Library 
volume, Hellenism, describes it as a modernised ver- 
sion of a book originally written in 1914. That is 
not so. As Dr. Toynbee explains in his Preface, the 
book was commissioned for the series in 1914 by 
one of the editors, the late Professor Gilbert Murray. 
Toynbee (then a. Fellow of Balliol) submitted a plan 
of the work to Murray. Then the first war came, and 
the project remained unfulfilled until after a second 
world war. Hellenism was written in 1956-57, after 
Toynbee had seen on his travels much more ‘of the 
theatre in which the drama was performed’ than he 
had seen when first planning the work in 1914.— 
Yours faithfully, 
JOHN WHITE 
Publicity Manager 
Oxford University Press, 
Amen House, Warwick Square, EC4 


{Hugh Lloyd-Jones writes: ‘I must apologise for 
having misinterpreted the wording of Dr. Toynbee’s 
Preface. At first reading, it seemed to mean what I 
now know it does mean; but when I read the book 
I found it hard to believe that much of it could have 
been written later than the first war.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


PULLMAN SERVICE 


Sir,—I would like to corroborate Mr. Baber’s 
experience of the Pullman Car Company’s concoctions 
served in the Plymouth to London boat trains. 

Coming straight from the French liner Flandre, 
noted for its cuisine, and with memories of similar 
British Railways feasts now abandoned in favour of 
sandwiches, I advised my American friends to wait, 
as I did, and have their dinner in London. 

However, they were undeterred, and the meal, 
which was more or less the same as Mr. Baber’s and 
just as expensive, was sent away half untouched. 
There was the usual fight for ice and the horrified 
rejection of the coffee (extra) after one sip. 

If one must eat in a Pullman or British Railways 
dining car, I advise passengers to stick to cold meat, 
cheese and biscuits, which they CAN’T CooK.—Yours 
faithfully, 

VIVIAN ELLIS 
The Kennels, Holnicote, Minehead, Somerset 


THE ROAD TO MUMBLES PIER 


Sir,—I am reaching the age at which, according to the 
experts, I am likely to reap the rewards of heavy 
smoking and the other indulgences of an ill-spent life. 
I can now face the prospect with equanimity. To have 
been the occasion of that brilliant satire by David 
Rees, ‘The Road to Mumbles Pier,’ is sufficient 
epitaph for any man.—Yours faithfully, 

LESLIE HUNTER 
Brockham Green, Betchworth, Surrey 


TELLING THE WORLD 

Sir,—I sat, in my youth, at the feet of Sydney and 
Beatrice Webb, and also joined the ILP, but I was 
always taught to be at least reasonably courteous to 
political opponents, and to make sure of facts before 
rushing into print. Apparently Michael Sissons has 
never learned either. 

He admits his concern with the ‘Welfare State’ is 
based on what he gets out of it for nothing. One can 
only hope that the British State charity which has 
permitted him to go as a parasite to an American 
university will soon dry up. Meantime his fellow 
students (many working their way through college) 
will doubtless disillusion him in that land of Free 
Enterprise on the popularity of his views, the extent 
of his knowledge, and even his manners.—Y ours faith- 
fully, 

NORMAN TIPTAFT 
186 Hamstead Road, Birmingham 20 


TAPER 
Sir,—Taper should check his literary allusions. It 
was not Belloc but E. C. Bentley who wrote the 
‘Ballade of Vain Delight’ with the last line: “What 
is the use of going on like this?’—Yours faithfully, 

R. M. CHAMBERS 
University Women's Club, 

2 Audley Square, South Audley Street, W1 





GoM aet-moe a -t- hain a-hebintede! 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
next Tuesday at 8-30 


The Company which for the first time brought 

Sir Laurence Olivier and Sir John Gielgud to 

Independent Television now brings yet another of 
England’s most illustrious actors. With Mr. Redgrave in 

N. C. Hunter’s ‘A Touch of the Sun’ will appear 

Rachel Kempson, Constance Cummings and Roger Livesey. 


An H. M. Tennent production 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 


Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 and 
for the Company of the Theatre 59 Cornwall Strect, Birmingham, 8 











Time was when the problems of defence were the 
concern only of the experts. But in the age of nuclear 
stalemate they affect everyone—tinker and tailor as 
much as soldier and sailor. 


Survival has been launched to assist intelligent people 
to keep abreast of the great controversies that the 
problems of defence, strategy and disarmament now 
raise. Published six times a year, it reprints and 
condenses the most challenging or significant statements 
of policy and opinion in this field throughout the world 
—including the Soviet Union. 


‘SURVIVAL 


7/6 ($1.20) per copy (post free) 
42/- ($6.00) a year (post free) 


The second issue containing the verbatim views of the U.S. Chiefs 


of Staff on strategy is now available from : 


The Institute for Strategic Studies 
18, Adam Street, London W.C.2 











Documents on 
German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945 


Series C. Volume II 
The Third Reich: First Phase 


Covers the period from 14 October 1933, when Germany withdrew 


from the League of Nations and the Disarmament Conference, to 
13 June 1934, the eve of Hitler’s visit to Venice and his first meeting 
with Mussolini. 47s. 6d. (post 25.) 


Tippoo’s Tiger 
by MILDRED ARCHER 


A historical account of one of the most popular exhibits in the 
Indian Galleries of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Captured by 
the British at Seringapatam in 1799 when Tipu Sultan, ruler of 
Mysore was defeated and killed, this fascinating and curious object, 
part wooden effigy and part musical instrument, represents a tiget 
in the act of devouring a prostrate European while an organ withio 
the tiger produces notes resembling the cries of a person in distress 
intermingled with the roars of the tiger. Fully illustrated with 2 
plates, 1s. 6d: (post 6d.) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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enderson the Rain King* is as ambitious 
as any of Mr. Bellow’s previous novels— 
which means that it is very ambitious indeed. The 
sader must not be misled by the novel’s appear- 
wwe of ‘wildness,’ by the apparently disconnected 
my Henderson, the narrator, throws down his 
inmoirs Of his two wives, his father, his feats of 
wength, his adventures in Africa, his pig-keeping, 
tsambitions to enter medical school; for this 
wiace disorder is in fact a kind of subterfuge, 
y of hiding the carefulness and deliberation 
which the allegorical scheme of the novel 
wbeen worked out. If, however, the subterfuge 
weno more than a subterfuge, the novel would 
tbe nearly as interesting as it is: the disorder 
the book is a genuine part of Henderson’s own 
facter, and thus one can be taken along with 
wen if one is not ultimately taken in by it. 

Henderson is an American of great wealth and 
fician ancestry—‘his great-grandfather was 
tlary of State, his great-uncles were ambas- 
to England and France, and his father was 
famous scholar Willard Henderson who wrote 
wi book on the Albigensians, a friend of Wil- 
mJames and Henry Adams.’ With this back- 
, Henderson feels intensely his responsi- 
for himself and his country; and in his 
inkenness, anger and despair, he suffers for 
lat they have both become. (‘In my own way I 
wrked very hard. Violent suffering is labour and 
tien ] was drunk before lunch.’) On an impulse 
eaderson leaves the United States for Africa, 
td the major part of the book is taken up with 
adventures among two tribes, the gentle 
Amewi and the fiercer Wariri, to whom he be- 
ésthe Rain King and among whom he under- 
#8 a regeneration. The voice in his heart that 
Md said, ‘7 want, I want, I want,’ is silenced; he 
momes a man who has ‘found satisfaction in 




































hdrew Bin 
ice, 10 Others were taken up with becoming... 
ec ting Enough! Enough! Time to have Become! Time 
st 25.) toBe! Burst the spirit’s sleep. Wake up America! 
Stump the experts. 
Rihis process of regeneration Henderson’s chief 
«id and instructor is the Wariri king, Dhafu, 
lends Henderson medical textbooks, and 
khes him—in the presence of a lion—to roar 
; ta lion, walk like a lion, think like a lion. 
in the Now you are a lion. Mentally, conceive of 
red by the environment. The sky, the sun, and creatures 
iler of of the bush. You are related to all. The very 
object, Mats are your cousins. The sky is your thoughts. 
a tiger The leaves are your insurance, and you need no 
within . ... Are you with me? I say, Mr. 
; nderson, have you consumed much amounts 
listress of alcohol i 4 roe iy oa 
ith 22 alcohol in your life? The face suggests you 
vi have, the nose especially. It is nothing personal. 
ost 6d.) Much can be changed. By no means all, but very 
Yery much. 





maf himself is eventually killed by a lion, 
‘theless; but when Henderson, the ex-pig- 
“tt, returns to the United States, he takes with 





HENDERSON THE RAIN KING. By Saul Bellow. 
enfeld and Nicolson, 16s.) 
en jt ADVENTURES OF AUGIE Marcu. By Saul 
“W. (World Distributors Ltd., 5s.) 








The Solitariness of Saul Bellow 


By DAN JACOBSON 


him a lion cub in which, according to the beliefs 
of the Wariri, the spirit of Dhafu now resides. The 
understanding offered by Dhafu, and the formal 
rites and disciplines imposed by him, are more 
than merely therapeutic; they can fairly be de- 
scribed as religious, and are seized as such by 
Henderson, despite his fears and revulsions. 
Described in these terms, the novel might sound 
heavy, forbidding, preachy. Preachy it is in a few 
passages, especially towards the end; but it is cer- 
tainly neither heavy nor forbidding. In the first 
place, it is often extremely funny; the humour, 
and especially the humour of Henderson’s lan- 
guage, is successful throughout. Henderson the 
Rain King manages to bring together the formal 
and the colloquial in a much easier and more 
effective relationship than was the case with The 
Adventures of Augie March? : in the present book 
the style truly is the man, Henderson's language 
is his character—forceful, disorderly, irreverent, 
quick to turn on itself, of great intelligence and 
charm. Then, for most of the novel the allegorical 
scheme or intention does not stand over and above 
the book, but actually serves a useful and positive 
function within it, as a.mode of defining its pos- 
sibilities of action. Because everything in Mr. Bel- 
low’s ‘Africa’ is pure fantasy, and Mr. Bellow is 
free to make up the rules as he goes along, there 
could obviously have been a danger of the reader’s 
sense of consequence and meaning being drowned 
in a flux of arbitrary events. But the fact that 
Henderson the Rain King is schematic is one of 
the saving graces of the novel; without the scheme, 
without the argument, it might have seemed simply 
self-indulgent, an accumulation of miraculous 
events, any of which need or need not have taken 
place. Now some of them have to take place: the 
argument generates an inevitability of action 
which would otherwise have been lacking. Thus 
the allegory becomes in a sense the plot; and the 
moral intention of the book becomes its ‘reality.’ 
This is unusual: usually when we say that a 
novel is ‘schematic’ we are condemning it. Here 
we cannot do so; and yet in the end Mr. Bellow 
cannot escape from the trap that he has dug for 
himself. If the intention of the book belongs to 
our own familiar world, and if Henderson is 
really to show us how that world, ‘which I thought 
so mighty an oppressor, has removed its wrath 
from me,’ then we are surely entitled to ask that 
we should see him back in it again, wrath-cleansed, 
amongst us, who will never have the chance to 
go to his ‘Africa.’ As it is, precisely on the point of 
Henderson’s return to our world the scheme does 
become mere scheme, the intention remains mere 
intention, unabsorbed into the body of the novel. 
We never do see Henderson back in the United 
States; we leave him at Gander, in Newfound- 
land, on his way home; his transformation is 
finally no more than a matter of assertion on his 
part. Early in the book, before his regeneration, 
Henderson remarks, ‘Society is what beats me. 
Alone I can be pretty good, but let me go among 
people and there’s the devil to pay, and in a 
curious way one can make this one’s judgment of 
the novel asa whole. Alone in the ‘Africa’ of his 
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dream, Henderson is pretty good; but society, our 
society, still seems to have him beat. 

It is not unfair, I think, to connect this failure 
with what is unsatisfactory in Mr. Bellow’s 
previous novels. Their leading characters, too, 
are on their own, outside society, as Henderson is 
in Africa, though they walk in the streets of New 
York or Chicago. They are caught in a self- 
communion which is never really broken; they are 
the creators of their own worlds, where conse- 
quence is what they will it to be. Consider how 
lonely and insulated Mr. Bellow’s characters really 
are, how little they are affected by anything that 
anyone outside manages to do to them. The hero 
of Dangling Man is jobless, alone in his room 
most of the day; the book consists simply of his 
own diary of that period of unemployment and 
loneliness and detachment. Leventhal, the hero of 
The Victim, is driven to desperation by what 
Allbee says and does to him, and yet Allbee says 
and does so little, really, that to explain his effect 
the author has to make Leventhal suffer from a 
fierce private dread of madness, so that he too is 
a self-driven man, In The Adventures of Augie 
March, Augie’s refusal to be regimented, to be 
turned into what other people want to make of 
him, has the unmistakable aspect of insulation, of 
ultimate indifference. Tommy Wilhelm, the hero 
of Seize the Day (which, of all the books, comes 
closest to completesuccess), blunders from one dis- 
aster to the next, and though he pleads with his 
father and his wife, they could not save him even 
if they wanted to, because he does not wish to be 
saved. It is worth noting that in all the books 
the consciousness of the hero is the consciousness 
of the book, throughout, though in Seize the Day 
we do have glimpses of Tommy through the eyes 
of his father; and this is clearly symptomatic of 
how little intrusion is permitted into the heroes’ 
inner lives, into their own ideas of themselves. 


In itself the solitariness of Mr. Bellow’s charac- 
ters does not account for the dissatisfaction we 
feel, in the upshot, with his novels; though it does 
impose a limitation upon the kind of success they 
might have been expected to have. But what one 
cannot help feeling is that Mr. Bellow has not 
yet come to terms with the true nature of his talent 
or genius; that there is still a deep division between 
his conscious purposes and the deeper motives of 
his writing. Consciously, Mr. Bellow celebrates 
love (‘Once more,’ says Henderson. “Whatever 
gains I ever made were always due to love and 
nothing else’); but for all their concern and eager- 
ness and compassion, it is something other than 
love which is acted out by the loneliness of his 
heroes. When The Adventures of Augie March 
came out people talked about it in relation to 
Huckleberry Finn, and Henderson the Rain King 
must remind us of A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's Court; but if we are to go back into 
American literature to find parallels for one 
of the strongest elements in Mr. Bellow’s work, 
there are darker figures than these to be named. 
Ahab and Bartleby the Scrivener are solitaries too, 
even monomaniacs, The greatness of Melville is 
that he let them celebrate what they were, at what- 
ever the cost to them, or to himself, or to his own 
beliefs. 

Having talked in this way of ‘dissatisfaction,’ I 
must add explicitly that Mr. Bellow’s novels are 
without question as important as any being written 
in the English language today; in originality and 
scope of invention, and vigour of execution, there 
are very few contemporary novelists who can be 
brought into comparison with him. And Hender- 
son the Rain King is one of the best things he has 
ever done; it seems to me a better book than The 
Adventures of Augie March, though.I do not 
imagine it will be as enthusiastically received, 








The Great Conger 


Mythologies. By W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan, 21s.) 


The Masterpiece and the Man: Yeats as I knew him. By Monk Gibbon. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 21s.) 


Tuere are three Yeatses in these two books. 
There is the young man who wrote down and 
embroidered, richly or with careful plainness, 
the stories of the Sligo countryside: this in The 
Celtic Twilight, The Secret Rose and Stories of 
Red Hanrahan, which form the bulk of 
Mythologies. Then there is the xsthete-illuminé 
of Rosa Alchemica, Per Amica Silentia Lunae 
and other reveries, also in Mythologies. Finally, 
Mr. Monk Gibbon considers the Yeats he knew, 
the great bonze, the Senator, the literary boss 
who controlled the world of anthologies and 
poetry prizes as absolutely and as arbitrarily as 
Ed Flynn controlled public works contracts in 
the Bronx. ‘Every great man’s door crowded with 
petitioners and everywhere, in the State, in the 
family, an inequality made law.” 

None of these three Yeatses is indispensable; 
all of them are of some interest. The Celtic 
Twilight is that part of Irish folklore that Yeats 
knew, through English; less strange in itself than 
the archives of the Irish Folklore Commission, 
yet a mine for those who like to look for the 
ore of imagery. The tone of this very early work 
(1893) does not yet exclude humour, humour 
which was not grand enough for Yeats’s middle 
period, not harsh enough for his old age. The 
best is the story of the giant eel’s advice: 

I began a tale of an immense conger that 
had broken my line and escaped. “That was him,’ 
said the fisherman. ‘Did you ever hear how 
he made my brother emigrate? My brother was 
a diver as you know and grubbed stones for 
the Harbour Board. One day the beast comes 
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HAWKES 
Providence Island 


Peter Green Daily Telegraph 
‘Remarkable first novel . . . a richly 
exotic visual impact, and is irradiated 
throughout by the pure flame of a 
powerful, fully committed - intelli- 
gencé.” ; 

Scotsman 

‘Beautifully presented . . . masterly 
blend of scholarly ability with imagin- 
ative power.” 16s net 


HUXLEY 


Endymion Porter 


C. V. Wedgwood Daily Telegraph 
‘Strongly recommended to all who 
are interested in the Stuart period.’ 
Raymond Mortimer Sunday Times 
‘I enjoyed it as acollection of unfam- 
iliar facts set forth in lucid impeccable 
English and throwing many sidelights 
on the period.’ 
Mildred Gibb Yorkshire Post 
‘A beautifully written .. . biography 
of one of the 17th century’s most at- 
tractive characters.’ [/lustrated. 
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up to him and says, “What are you after?” 
“Stones, sur,” says he. “Don’t you think you 
had better be going?” “Yes, sur,” says he. And 
that’s why my brother emigrated.’ 

After this it is hard not to regret the change 
to Rosa Alchemica and all that (‘as I joined the 
alembic to the athanor and laid the lavacrum 
maris at their side’). How much was it a publicity 
device—high stilts to catch the eye—how much 
an effort to translate into the idiom of the 
Nineties the mental world of the Sligo boy, native 
superstition disguised as sophisticated supersti- 
tion? The native superstition seems to have been 
on the whole kinder, and certainly less hysterical, 
than the incense and peacocks. The difference is 
in part that between. pre-Christian and anti- 
Christian. For most of the ‘mystical’ works ‘anti- 
Christian’ would be too much to say; there is 
here and there a timid and muffled wish to 
blaspheme* without any great interest either in 
what .is blasphemed against or that in whose 
interest the blasphemy is supposed to be intended. 
Yet there is something, a hardening, a discovery 
of the need for hardness, which gives an under- 
lying seriousness to the nonsense of Rosa 
Alchemica and The Fables of the Law. The 
narrator, arguing with Michael Roberts, 

could find nothing better to say than: ‘It is 
not necessary to judge everyone by the law, for 
we have also Christ’s commandment of love.” 

He turned and said, looking at me with 
shining eyes: 

‘Jonathan Swift made a soul for the gentle- 
men of this city by hating his neighbour as 
himself.’ 

That last great sentence—it flashes out among 
the tarnished stage-jewellery—could receive a 
Christian interpretation; perhaps someone is 
working on it. In its context, both the immediate 
context of the words and that of Yeats’s life, it 
suggests a discovery: that cruelty, to yourself and 
others alike, is the condition of power. 

All neighbourly content and easy talk are gone 

He that’s mounting up must on his neighbour 

mount. , 
Having taken the giant conger’s advice to emi- 
grate, you become the giant conger. 

The great conger, very much later, larger and 
more slippery, was what the unfortunate Mr. 
Gibbon encountered. Mr. Gibbon had legitimate 
and honourable literary ambitions. The conger 
inquired whether it was not time for him to be 
going. Mr. Gibbon had the courage to refuse to 
emigrate and the further courage to write a book 
about the subsequent events. 

DONAT O'DONNELL 


Still Deaths 


Gardner’s Photographic Sketch Book of the Civil 
War. By Alexander Gardner. (Constable, 
48s.) 

Some of the more striking of these famous photo- 

graphs—McLellan posing with Lincoln, the dead 

at Gettysburg, the bridge across the Chicka- 
hominy—have often been reproduced. But the 
collection as a whole has not been published since 

1866, and copies have long been collectors’ 

items. And so they deserve to be. Gardner’s work 

gives an extraordinarily realistic impression of 
the ingenuity of that war and its destructiveness, 
of the lumbering enormousness of the Army of 
the Potomac with its train of 6,000 wagons and 
of the immediacy of the single death seen in the 
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face of a sharpshooter lying among the rocks y 
Little Round Top. It is hard for a layman » 
believe that such clarity and skill could be 9}. 
tained so early. There is sometimes that slighty 
dry and dusty look to the landscape that noy 
comes of overexposure, but that is all. 

Gardner was only on the Virginia front ang 
does not give a record of the war as a whol, 
quite apart from the fact that it was beyond the 
technical capacity of the time to record actiop, 
Scenes of carnage after a fight, weapons like the 
mortar Dictator, capable of throwing a 200 }h, 
shell nearly three miles, pontoon bridges ang 
devastated junctions, views of the North Ann 
and the Rappahannock, and various shots of ‘the 
intolerable lines of Petersburg’ (very like th 
photographs of trench systems in the First Worl 
War) make up the bulk of the collection. 

The new editor, E. F. Bleiler, has simply 
reproduced Gardner’s book, text and all. Ther 
is much to be said for this, and Gardner is often 
interesting or judicious in a period style. He 
speaks of a rebel’s ‘young wife, whose mar 
beauty was only equalled by her spitefulnes 
towards Federal officers.” With his photograph of 
Cemetery Ridge at Gettysburg, the scene of some 
of the fiercest fighting of the war, he mentions 
notice that stood there through the battle: ‘All 
persons found using fire-arms in these grounds 
will bé prosecuted with the utmost rigor of th 
law.’ But the British reader will find the absence 
of some further comment a little baffling, and 
sometimes misleading, as with Gardner's quite 
imaginary account of the battle on the left flank 
at the Antietam, or his praise for his friend 
Pinkerton, probably the worst intelligence officer 
ever to mislead an army commander. But the 
photographs remain unmatched. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 
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Second Sex 


Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter. By Simone de 
Beauvoir. Translated by James Kirkup. 
(André Deutsch and Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son, 30s.) 

ACTUALLY the title of Mlle de Beauvoir’s auto- 
biography (from birth to the age of around 
twenty-one) is not ironical. She was, for a long 
time, dutiful. And her book is in the old tradition 
of ‘model stories’: in this case, the success-story of 
a French female intellectual. Very French, very 
female, very intellectual. 

The steps in her upward (or downward) pro- 
gress are clearly depicted. To begin with, rangée, 
but firmly opposed to milk-puddings. Then a pious 
Catholic and (on the outbreak of war) an ardent 
patriot. Prone to mystical fits, she decides to be- 
come a nun later on, and is averse to marriage 
and maternity. Much taken with Jo of Little 
Women. But then begins: to read Maupassant, 
Colette, the Goncourts in secret. Comes to look 
on her teachers at the Institut Adeline Désir as no 
longer ‘august high-priestesses of Knowledge but 
asrather comical old church hens, but still agrees 
that ‘Good was represented by the Church and by 
‘la France,” ’ and that ‘the brains of the lower 
classes were made differently from ours.’ Decides 
at fifteen to be a famous author. Agrees, under 
pressure, to give up the study of philosophy for 
jiterature, but is still resolved to teach in a lycée 
lin the eyes of her mentors, ‘a State school was 
nothing better than a licensed brothel’). Insists 
that men should be subject to the same laws as 
women (thus breaking with her father). Ceases to 
believe in God (thus breaking with her mother). 
Resolves that ‘my life must be of service to 
humanity!” Reads Montherlant, Cocteau, Gide, 
Claudel, and has rows with parents. Takes up 
philosophy and social work of an educational kind. 
Enters brief period of nihilism. Then, ‘I detested 
tonformity, all forms of obscurantism, and 
wanted men to be governed by reason; therefore I 


author of » was interested in the left.’ Meets a number of 
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equals at the Sorbonne and, to her surprise, one 
or two superiors. Passes, second to Simone Weil, 
in general philosophy. Has further mystical 
experiences in presence of nature but is discour- 
aged by her new friends (‘Not of the slightest 
interest’), Takes to frequenting low bars where she 
pretends (unsuccessfully) to be a model or a 
prostitute: ‘it gave me a feeling of great satisfaction 
‘0 know that I was so totally at odds with 
authority.’ Commits ‘a truly gratuitous act’: that 
is, allows a man in a car to pick her up, then runs 
away when he tries to kiss her. Is accepted into the 
Sarire group (bars, jazz, fun-fairs, cowboy films, 
talk, and the reconcilement of philosophy and 
literature). ‘From now on, I’m going to take you 
under my wing,’ the twenty-three-year-old Sartre 
tellsher. . . . 


The most obvious feature of the book is the intel- 
ectual agility which the author displays, especially 
When relating her emotional agility. Next to that 
Comes her prodigious memory. Indeed, the only 


\ relevant criticism one can make of these Memoirs 


§ that she remembers too much. There are rather 
{00 many spiritual crises, too many relatives, too 
many parties (particularly parties not enjoyed), 
'00 many school lessons, too much self-conscious- 
hess, too many fine anxieties. 

_ Though a natural response to the ‘man’s world’ 
intO which she was born, her firm sense of being 
* Very special person would prove suffocating but 
o the simple love of life, the curiosity and the 
indliness which always existed alongside it. The 
rst love affairs she describes are tentative, 
pOuchingly youthful: not sex in the head, but sex 
W the spirit: she felt sure she could only love an 





altogether superior male. Her friendships are more 
adult, livelier, more readily reconciled with the 
vital, eager and affectionate face on the dust-cover. 

The portraits of her parents are masterly in their 
technique, detail upon detail, yet they leave the 
reader cold. Perhaps because her parents—pious, 
conventional mother and unbelieving conven- 
tional father—are the kind of parents we have 
read about so many times. The other parents in 
the book are similarly boring. It is the young who 


count. And the analyses of her two doomed | 
friends, Zaza and Jacques, are impressive: the | 


philosophical mind and the literary mind do meet 


here. Apart from the insights into recent literary | 


history which the latter part of the book affords, 


these two portrayals are its most important | 


aspects, | would say. There are several misprints 
in the text and here and there a word appears to 
have been omitted. If the reader finds parts of the 
book heavy going, this is not the fault of the trans- 


lator, who has done a good job on difficult, con- | 


gested material. 
D. J. ENRIGHT 


Montage 
Notes of a Film Director. By Sergei Eisenstein. 
(Lawrence and Wishart, 18s.) 
The Battleship Potemkin is without much doubt 
the greatest film ever made, and Eisenstein the 


only artistic genius of the first order who has 
worked for the cinema. Anything such a man 


writes is of interest, and Eisenstein was a prolific | 
writer, just as he was a voracious reader. His style | 


is not an easy one. As a young man he admired 
Whitman, and this left its permanent mark—out 


it all pours, a spate of words that one imagines he | 


rarely cut or altered. Two volumes of his writings 
have already appeared in the West, The Film 
Sense and Film Form, selected by Eisenstein’s 
American pupil, Jay Leyda, but this new collec- 
tion of essays comes from Russia. It is not a par- 
ticularly attractive piece of book production, 
though it is well illustrated with photographs 
and stills and reproductions of his own draw- 
ings. These twenty mainly short pieces were 
written between 1932 and 1948, when Eisenstein 
died. Unfortunately the longest of the essays— 
those on montage and on Chaplin—will already 
be familiar to most English readers. Some of the 
other notes are rather scrappy, and the book 
leaves one with a feeling of disappointment. 


Eisenstein’s conception of montage has not lost 
its relevance, and one hopes that his essay on the 


subject might come to the notice of today’s film- | 


makers, who for the most part ignore everything | 


that Eisenstein stood for. For him the film was | 


essentially a visual medium; he did not need 
sound, and when it had to come he preferred the 
music of Prokofiev to any talk. Sound, like colour 


and stereoscopy, or like refinements of plot and | 


acting—all this seemed to make the medium more 
intractable, and made it more difficult for him in 


his later work to express himself as he wished. | 


He had been happier as a young man in the 
Twenties when he suddenly realised what the 
film could do; when he saw the expressive possi- 
bilities that are inherent in visual images, and the 
tremendous power that a calculated succession of 
images could have on an audience. This idea of 
montage was not in itself new: it appears in litera- 
ture, and most strikingly of all in the writings of 
Leonardo da Vinci, whose long description of a 
deluge—a majestic succession of visual images— 
Eisenstein quotes. Eisenstein may well have felt 
that here was Leonardo crying out for an artistic 
medium that did not exist; and that with the 
invention of the film the chance had come to 
translate such a vision into reality. 

ALAN BOWNESS 





WORLD 
WITHIN 


A Borneo 
Story 


by 
Tom Harrisson 


Enthusiastic reviews from the Daily 
Telegraph, Manchester Guardian, Evening 
Standard, Sunday Times, Observer, New 
Statesman, Spectator, Times Literary 
Supplement, etc., of which the following 
from THE TIMES is typical: 


‘He begins with a long account of the 
Kelabits in Borneo and then, nearly 
halfway through his book, comes back 
to the war-time adventures that led him 
to their part of the world .. . Both parts 
are so exciting that he may be for- 
given for having fitted them together. 
He has the knack of describing a 
strange tropical scene so convincingly 
that one feels that it must have been 
just like that to have been parachuted 
in with-him. . . Mr. Harrisson is a wit 
whose gaiety brings light touches to an 
account of what must have been a grim 
and perilous mission.” 


Illustrated 30s. net 


* 


The Life of 
PATRICK 
HASTINGS 


by 
Patricia Hastings 


With preface by 
Viscount Monckton 


‘She has done her work with modesty, 
with skill, and with affectionate under- 
standing. She has drawn a delightful 
picture of her father and she has done 
it, as Cromwell is said to have wished 
Lely to paint him, “roughnesses, pim- 
ples, warts and all as you see me.”’” 
Lord Birkett SUNDAY TIMES 


25s. net 
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Ends of the Earth 


‘Cama is a country of 500,000,000 slaves ruled 
by a single God and nine million Puritans, 
trumpeted the Red Chinese Minister of Com- 
munications, Chang Po-Chun, during the 1957 
free-speech movement. This staggering example 
of doublethink prefaces Mr. William Stevenson’s 
account of his three years in China, 1954-57, The 
Yellow Wind (Cassell, 30s.) which will surely be- 
come a necessary book on China in the 1950s. The 
passages on the communes, the kangaroo courts, 
brainwashing, the foreign adventures in Korea and 
at Dienbienphu, on all the sickening apparatus of 
Maoist psychological terror and physical repres- 
sion, are taken as much as possible from official 
sources. It is this verbatim quality which makes 
the book so effective. 

But one of the incidental good results of the 
Chinese revolution (no space to get into an ends- 
means discussion here) has been the emancipation 
of women. In Chinese Women Speak, by 
Dymphna Cusack (Angus and Robertson, 21s.), 
a cross-section from ex-prostitutes and wives of 
reconstructed kulaks to Mrs. Chou En-lai treat 
Miss Cusack as their mother confessor. One’s 
credulity, however, is exhausted when the Pavy- 
lovian dishing-out of the party line comes from 
even a former Manchu princess, obviously playing 
it safe with this nosey foreign devil. Not only have 
the flies been abolished in the new paradise, but 
you should ‘see the clean streets, they used to be 
so filthy,’ according to this old dowager. 

Bryan Clarke's Berber Village (Longmans, 18s.) 
is the chronicle of the Oxford University Expedi- 
tion to the Moroccan High Atlas. This investi- 
gated the flora and fauna of a region not far from 
Marrakesh; in his appendix the author advises 
future expeditions to the area to take quantities of 
simple drugs for the locals, for Moroccan pharma- 
copeeia is liberal in such antibiotics as snakes’ 
hearts, kerosene and burnt animal horn. Back 
from the djebels, one of the boys fell asleep in a 
Rabat niterie with a naked girl on his knee. The 
proprietress was pacified at the insult when told 
the offender was English. ‘That, it seemed, ex- 
plained everything.’ : 

John Marco Allegro’s The People of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30s.) 
surrounds this famous find with 189 plates of every 
conceivable person and place concerned with 
the scrolis of the Essenes from the time they 
were discovered in a remote rock chimney near 
the Dead Sea by an itinerant Palestinian shepherd, 
Muhammad Adh-Dhib, ‘The Wolf’: this in the 
corm as the caption quaintly says, of ‘1947 (or 

945).’ 


Gilbert Renault’s The Caravels of Christ (Allen 
and Unwin, 25s.) is the detailed, exciting story, 
based on the original documents and illustrated 
from contemporary charts, of the great Portuguese 
navigators who were the first West Europeans to 
reach the Cape. The subject matter of the Lusiads, 
the voyages reached their zenith when Vasco da 
Gama’s 120-ton flagship, St. Gabriel (the size of 
a large tug), sailed into Calicut in May, 1498. 
Da Gama’s stellar navigation was so good on the 
outward journey from Lisbon that ‘his error was 
no more than two leagues’ at the Cape—seven 
miles! 

Another book on maritime history is The 
Narrow Seas,,by Reginald Hargreaves (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 45s.), a good, sound history of the 
English Channel from the Bishop’s (sic) Rock to 
the North Foreland, from Czsar’s invasion to the 
magnificent dash of the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau. Our gallant sailors are‘treated more 
kindly than the scurvy politicians and Whig Dogs 
who directed them—the Cromwellians, ‘extrava- 
gant, irresponsible’; William of Orange, ‘shifty, 
machiavellian’; Lloyd George, ‘shallow, flashy.’ 

DAVID REES 


Truly Human 


Humanism and Poetry in the Early Tudor Period. 
By H. A. Mason. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 32s.) 


A DISTINCTIVE feature of the Renaissance as a 
period is that men thought-of themselves as living 
in it; the joke about Cecil B. de Mille’s picture 
(‘Men of the Middle Ages, let us go forward . . .’) 
would lose its point if you said ‘Renaissance’ 
instead. People really thought they were reviving 
ancient civility, making it new; and what they 
did was, after all, real enough, whether it was 
the discovery and editing of ancient texts or the 
invention of pictorial and historiographical per- 
spective. Mr. Mason is anxious, however, to 
discriminate between Humanists who were 
genuinely able to absorb the spirit of ancient cul- 
ture and those who were tediously intoxicated by 
the letter only, the ‘so-called Humanist’ who ‘had 
no real grasp of what made his civilisation what 
it was.’ The true men should give complex 
literary expression to a complex blend of old and 
new; and this should enable them to ‘survey the 
world from a central, a truly human point of 
view.’ And out of all the literature of English 
Humanism he finds only More and Wyatt to be 
of this class; they alone are worth the student’s 
attention, and that for reasons quite different 
from the usual ones. 
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The book is, therefore, eccentric, as Mr. Masoy 
well knows. Much of what he says aboy 
Humanist pedantry, scurrility and back-scratch. 
ing is true enough, and most of the literature js 
certainly dead; but they did make contribution 
to our ‘tradition’ which it is not within the power 
of the ‘literary-critical’ discipline to assess: 
philological, historical, theological contributions, 
Valla’s proof that the Donation of Constantine 
was spurious is rightly famous beyond the circles 
of philologists and historians because it is a rough 
indication of a major change in the direction of 
men’s intellectual interests: Grocyn’s rejection of 
Dionysius the Areopagite as author of the famouw 
tract on the celestial hierarchies is another. Colet’s 
Pauline lectures are lesser manifestations of the 
same critical and historical attitude to the Bib 
as that of Erasmus. Yet Colet at least was all 
that Mr. Mason dislikes (not that he mentions 
him), for he was acrimonious, pedantic and scorm- 
ful of the medizval tradition. One could, of course, 
go on endlessly about such distorting omissions, 
Mr. Mason wouldn’t care. He believes that all 
that is important in the period may be studied 
according to his prescription; and he gives his 
reasons for this confidence. They will be familiar 
to readers of Scrutiny, and do not allow much 
importance to ‘scholarship’ narrowly .conceived: 

Mr. Mason’s tone, from the epigraph on, if 
apologetic, which makes for some prolixity. And 
his standing at an odd angle to conventional 
scholarship (he is, of course, opposed to R. W, 
Chambers, C. S. Lewis and many others) makes 
him a little queer about his own. He quotes 4 
lot of Latin without quite making up his mind 
whether this should or should not be translated 
(it should be) and sometimes he appears almost 
to be dissembling his learning. There are two of 
three scholarly finds that some people would have 
been glad to trumpet, but Mr. Mason plays them 
down almost, as if they threatened his allegiance. 
Also there are moments when doctrine leads hi 
into avoidable naiveté, and this adds to t 
general uneasiness. 


In brief, the reasons why More and Wyaitag 
so important come to this. More, with Erasm 
developed a new view of literature and a new 
method, combining levity with seriousness, which 
finds expression in Utopia, a serious and yet light 
book which, as it were, ‘enacts’ complex intellec- 
tual and emotional states. Wyatt, his original 
lyrics rejected, emerges as a grant translateur 
the Chaucer tradition, not merely incorporating 
foreign literature but ‘discovering what it was !0 
be truly native.’ Translation, in this high sense, 
was the great duty of Humanism; and here it 
was notably carried out. Mr. Mason makes these 
and related points with learning and acumed, 
finally reinforcing them with a good but too brief 
sketch of Jonson as heir of this best of Humanist 
traditions: ‘the Classics are properly used whet 
they enable an Englishman to become fully aware, 
that is, in his own idiom, of the aspiration to cot 
ceive life in ideal terms which are found if 
attempts to make life civilised.” 

Thus Mr. Mason reduces to two authors the) 
quantity of reading necessary to the understand 
ing of the place of English Humanists in wht! 
he considers to be the Tradition of English otk 
ture. Obviously he will be opposed (Catholits 
will hardly accept this redefinition of More's 
portance; others, who may not dispute the vallt 
of his Wyatt chapters, will resist his attempt © 
depreciate the lyrics; others again will seek the 
significance of the Humanists in fields which # 
not interest Mr. Mason). Still, this essay will do 
something to revive dormant interest in the period ' 
it discusses, 
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Via Leghorn 


bisa: Man and Myth. By Jeanne Modi- 


gliani. (André Deutsch, 55s.) 


Tuis magnificently illustrated book has as its text 
nn essay by the daughter of Modigliani and 
anne Hébuterne. Jeanne Modigliani is an art 
historian, and her intention is not, as she herself 
ays, ‘a sentimental attempt to recreate the image 
of the father I never knew’; instead she cor- 
ets the journalist’s picture of a painter only 
whieving his best work under the stimulus of 
drugs, alcohol, Paris and Jeanne Hébuterne, and 
ihe critic's picture of a painter suddenly achiev- 
ing greatness in 1917 and 1918 two years before 
hisdeath. Her success would seem to be complete, 
especially as she relies not on anecdote or inter- 
pretation, but on fully documented chronology. 
In this Jeanne Modigliani has had one great 
advantage in being able to consult her grand- 
mother’s diary and a history of the Modigliani 
family which she wrote for her children’s amuse- 
ment, It is largely from this source that a picture 
emerges quite different from that of art journalists 
weh as André Salmon, who show us a poor 
sckly boy turning to painting and sculpture 
after an attack of typhoid and only doing his 
best work in the full fury of his Parisian dissipa- 
lions, requiring stimulants as diverse as tuber- 
alosis and cocaine to recapture in imagination 
the Mediterranean colours that could not be 
found under the alien northern sky, etc. etc. We 
discover instead a bourgeois Jewish-Italian family 
fallen on bad times but still living comfortably 
in Leghorn. At the turn of the century Modi- 
giani's brothers and uncles and aunts, partly 
tecause they were intelligent and interested in 
new ideas, partly perhaps because they were 
poorer than they had been (always as good a 


The Vine 


of Dark Grapes 


LIVIA DE STEFANI 


The latest of a series of remarkable Italian novels 
Which have come in recent years from Sicily. . . . 
English readers may sometimes be put in mind of 
D. H, Lawrence. . . . Livia de Stefani commands 
a equally vivid and powerful style; the writing 
conveys with great skill a sense of the presence of 
Nature—of Nature which is bigger than man, 
Which is hostile to man and yet which, at the same 
lime, calls forth his strongest passions.’ 


MAURICE CRANSTON (THE BOOKMAN) 16s 
The Swing 
VERA CACCIATORE 
Three remarkable Italian stories. . Vera 


Cacciatore endows her strange, obsessed charac- 
lets with a compelling reality. The lively 
imagery and strength of her writing seem to have 
lost nothing in Mr. W. J. Strachan’s fresh and 
Vital English translation.’ sUNDAY TIMES 15s 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 





reason for new departures as any), became 
socialists, anarchists or populists. His mother 
adored him, encouraged his becoming an 
artist and sent him regularly what money she 
could afford. While he drugged and drank—and 
no attempt is made to disguise the recalcitrance 
and tiresomeness of his last few years—he still sent 
notes and photographs to his family. 

His daughter’s most interesting remarks con- 
cern the dating of some famous paintings. It 
has often been supposed that during a short 
period soon after the end of the war the arche- 
typal Modigliani pictures were painted; that after 
ten years in Paris he achieved, at the height of 
his physical disintegration, a classical repose and 
balance in his canvases; and that, by implication, 
all that had gone before was less valuable than 
the work of these years; so that afterwards, until 
his death in 1920, his standard deteriorated—with 
Jeanne Hébuterne’s neck curving aimlessly this 
way and that before it meets the chin. We are 
shown something like a critical conspiracy to 
force all those cylindrically necked children and 
splendidly rich odalisques into one small period 
and to father them on School of Paris parents. 
It is now made clear that Modigliani did not 
give up sculpture at a particular date—it remained 
his obsession; that his best pictures were painted 
any time between 1914 and his death; that his exhi- 
bitionism was part of his character between spells 
of work, but never part of the work itself. Of 
the three Jewish painters of the School of 
Paris—Chagall, Soutine and Modigliani—the 
latter had the widest visual curiosity, and drew 
on examples as far apart in time and sympathy 
as Siennese sculpture, Negro masks and the early 
cubist discoveries. His volumes, his colour, his 
solidity are nevertheless splendidly his own. This 
book is worthy of the great artist he was, and 
worthily destroys the wild man of the raconteurs. 

SIMON HODGSON 


Bamboo Shoots 


Chinese Art in the Twentieth Century. By 
Michael Sullivan. (Faber, 63s.) 
CONTEMPORARY Chinese art, as exemplified in 
widely advertised cultural propaganda magazines 
and by popular prints, is neither unfamiliar nor 
inaccessible. Surprising, then, that Mr. Sullivan’s 
admirable historical anthology can claim to be 
the first of its Kind in any language. It is doubly 
welcome. First, as Sir Herbert Read points out 
in his brief introduction: “Western art, in its most 
advanced phases, has come to a point where it 
meets the ancient Chinese tradition’; and some 
action-painting, at least, suggests Ch’an affinities, 
Zen inspiration. Secondly, Mr. Sullivan’s survey, 
though it is based largely on data gathered during 
a six-year stay in China, is commendably objec- 
tive. There the modern movement of the last 
half-century has been essentially a politico- 
literary one. To illustrate the variety of con- 
current modes, Mr. Sullivan draws on Chinese 
painting as far afield as Singapore, Honolulu and, 
inevitably, Paris. Adapting rather than adopting 
new strains, China has been less ready than 
Japan to discard her cultural past. If native senti- 
mentality can out-candy anything in the Far West, 
Chinese social-realist woodcuts tend to improve 
on their Russian models. But see the four quarto 
colour-plates for four, stylistic extremes: a 
craggy traditional landscape, a straight docu- 
mentary, a passable pseudo-Klee, a distinctly | 
Sino-Ernst. Other plates are fascinating for dif- | 
ferent reasons. ‘Tibetan Girl with Dog’ shows a | 
young mastiff straining at a chain held by what is | 
clearly a Chinese girl in Tibetan dress. 
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Visa for Poland 
K. S. KAROL 


‘Describes a society in which the experi- 
mental forces are stubbornly seeking to 


establish a communism which is not 
incompatible with personal liberty.’— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘A valuable book.’— 
Jews Chronicle. ‘Immensely readable.’— 
New Statesman. 18s. 


Power at the Top 


CLIVE JENKINS 


‘A badly needed, painstaking piece of 
research.’—Tribune. ‘Clive Jenkins 

no difficulty in showing that the friends of 
public ownership are few and far between 
on the nationalised boards; that many of 
the ‘‘old gang” are back in the saddle.’— 
New Statesman. 21s. 


Soviet Writings on 
Earth Satellites and 
Space Travel 


‘An excellent summary of many aspects 
of contemporary Russian thinking in the 
field of space exploration. Should be read 
by any layman who wishes to remain 
up to date on the implications of modern 
technology for future world events.’— 
Financial Times. 18s 


Farewell to Germany 
HEINRICH FRAENKEL (Assiac) 


‘The autobiography of a German who first 
came to Britain in 1914 intending a five- 
week stay, but remaining five years, for 
the most part in an internment camp. 
Mr. Fraenkel is never dull and in dealing 
with the confused and deeply disturbed 
era of the ’30s his story cvokes special 
interest.’—Sphere. 18s. 


The Revolving Man 
VICTOR ANANT 


A novel of Indian life. ‘A most remark- 
able book.’—Times Literary Supplement 
‘Thoroughly enjoyable.—The Observer 
‘An acutely talented novel.’—Daily Mail 

15s 


Children of Chaos 


JUAN GOYTISOLO 


A story about the vicious aftermath of the 
Spanish Civil War. ‘A distinguished book 
...to have achieved a kind of stillness 
with material so violent is a notable feat of 
craft and concentration.’—Spectator. ‘A 
strangely moving tale.’—Times Weekly 
Review. 15s. 


Soviet Education 
Today 


DEANA LEVIN 


‘A fascinating book.’—Sunday Express 
‘A useful reminder of the formidable 
progress in Soviet education over the 
last forty vears. Taut, comprehensive and 
straightforward.’—New Statesman. 


(Staples Press) 15s. 
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A Natural 


The Light of Common Day. By Diana Cooper. 
(Rupert Hart-Davies, 25s.) 

THe second volume of Lady Diana Cooper's 
memoirs covers her life from 1923 to the outbreak 
of war in 1939. During those years she became a 
famous English personality, as a woman of pro- 
digious beauty, as a remarkable actress and as the 
unconventional wife of a British statesman. The 
book she has written on the subject is extra- 
ordinarily interesting, and the main reason for 
that, I think, is that the subject is throughout kept 
so clearly in view. A main difficulty in the making 
of any record covering many years is to know 
what to leave out. Lady Diana does not attempt 
a panoramic survey of the varied period, although 
living in the midst of the political world she was 
always in a position to know much about its 
historical process. Instead she gives a remarkably 
precise picture of what it was like to be herself in 
those circumstances. 

This may sound as though the book is egotisti- 
cal. It is not. It is difficult to say exactly why it is 
not. Partly perhaps because she so often projects 
her self-portraii through the eyes of other people 
rather than her own; partly because she looks at 
nothing without a sense of humour and never 
boasts; mainly because there is an unmistakable 
genuineness about everything she says. She is the 
sort of writer who cannot be classified. Unlike 
most memorialists she -has a natural literary gift, 
and like most of them she writes unprofessionally. 
She uses words from. which a practised writer 
would shrink; she sometimes, expresses herself 
with an abandon that is perilous in the extreme— 
look out, the critical reader may cry out, look out, 
look out, or there’ll be a smash in a minute! But 
there isn’t. Unlike the work of many professional 
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writers, this comes off. It gets across every time. 

In her literary performance one may be re- 
minded of her acting in her one astonishing role, 
as the Virgin Mary. Easy to say this was not 
professional accomplishment as it is ordinarily 
understood; easy to say it was just clever use of 
appropriate beauty; easy to carp at The Miracle 
as sentimental and a trivial piece of religiosity. 
But I cannot imagine anyone experiencing such 
thoughts when the magic moment came and she 
descended from her pedestal to take up the nun’s 
discarded habit. Lady Diana cannot be classified 
as an actress. 

The book is not without blemishes that might 
have been avoided. There are the Tatlerish para- 
graphs that crop up easily when subject matter is 
shared with the Tatler, but which could have been 
weeded out. The reader can justly object that in 
her refusal to tell anything about the abdication, 
or about the historic visit of Edward VIII to 
Kemal Ataturk, Lady Diana carries discretion 
too far. Yet this second objection is easily 
countered. Lady Diana is not an instinctively 
discreet person, and her discretions here are quite 
manifestly an expression of loyalty. They are, 
therefore, and paradoxically enough, part of the 
book’s openness, part of the complete lack of 
posing and humbug which makes its genuineness. 
She writes quite realistically. She makes no effort 
to beautify her beautiful subject. She is un- 
reticent about her weaknesses and failings, and 
though she accepts her magnificent position in the 
world without fuss or doubt, she does so with an 
utterly sincere modesty. A marvellous person who, 
by a blessed accident, has the means to convey the 
sort of person she is to a multitude of readers. She 
is a natural writer, it must be said again, and there 
is not much more that the critic can say about her 
book. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Backstairs Boy 


Endymion Porter: The Life of a Courtier, 1587- 
1649, By Gervas Huxley. (Chatto and Win- 
dus, 25s.) 

THE most charming thing about Endymion Porter 
is his name. It should have belonged to a pastoral 
swain, yearning for the moon as he watched his 
flocks among his native Cotswold Hills. Instead 
Porter was a plump courtier, who was involved 
in nearly every economic scandal and shady 
political deal at the very scandalous and shady 
courts of James I and Charles. It was not Porter’s 
fault that he was born half-Spanish at a time 
when Spain was the national enemy. But it was 
skill rather than luck that made this son of a 
country gentleman successively a protégé of 
Olivares, soon to be ruling favourite in Spain, 
of Buckingham, ruling favourite in England from 
1616 to 1628, and of Charles I, who ruled England 
from Buckingham’s assassination until the Long 
Parliament met in 1640. Because of Porter’s 
bilingual Spanish he was employed in confidential 
negotiations with Spain which were viewed, 
rightly, with the gravest suspicion by patriotic 
protestant Englishmen. After the outbreak of 
civil war Porter was one of eleven persons 
whom Parliament specifically excluded from par- 
don, and the only one of them who had not held 
high state office. He had been Groom of the Bed- 
chamber, a backstairs influence. 

The counts against him were many. When 
Buckingham and Prince Charles made their 
imbecile and dangerous trip to Madrid to woo the 
King of Spain’s daughter, Endymion was the 
Prince’s sole attendant. He was a close friend of 
the hated Spanish Ambassador, Gondomar, at 
whose behest Sir Walter Ralegh was executed. 
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Porter was a nominal] Anglican, but his wife 
Buckingham connection—became a Roma 
Catholic convert and was ‘the soul of th 
proselytising movement at court.’ The most up. 
popular institution of the Stuart regime was the 
Star Chamber, because of the heavy and arbitrary 
fines it levied: Endymion made about £750 ; 
year as Receiver of these fines. The most yp. 
popular feature of Buckingham’s rule was its graf 
and corruption; access to the Duke was through 
Endymion Porter, ‘with whom nothing but money 
prevails and who has become most rich.’ The most 
harmful economic activity of the Stuarts was the 
granting of monopolies to courtiers: no other even 
of the Bedchamber men ‘was so richly rewarded ip 
the way of grants and patents as Porter.’ Th 
salt monopoly doubled prices on the east coast: 
Endymion had shares in it. ‘Popish soap’ blistered 
the hands of washerwomen who were compelled 
te use it; but it brought profits to Endymion, 
Courteen’s ‘Association of Squires’ nearly ruined 
our Asiatic trade by its piratical competition with 
the East India Company: Endymion was a patt- 
ner in it. He had mining interests in Ireland, and 
ran a fen drainage scheme in Lincolnshire 
against which the local inhabitants rose in revolt 
as soon as Charles’s government could no longer 
protect it. He also enjoyed a monopoly of the 
manufacture of white writing paper; a rake-off 
from the ballasting monopoly, and from the ¢us- 
toms in Lancashire, Cornwall and Ireland. Was 
the King swindled by his accountants? Did 
makers of assurance policies overcharge? Did 
manufacturers of silk goods with gold and silver 
thread cheat their customers? In every case Endy- 
mion got either a reward for exposing them ora 
douceur for not exposing them. His income rose 
from almost nothing to £3,000 in ten years. He 
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THE 1959 
made nothing, produced nothing: money came 
into his pockets from the economic activities of 
others. His place, even a Duchess noted, was ‘not 
only honourable but very profitable.’ It was not 
the least achievement of the Long Parliament that 
it rid England of parasites like Endymion Porter. 
Mr. Huxley has written an authoritative and 
most entertaining book, drawing on manuscript 
sources to illustrate Porter's life and the social 
conditions of his time. Mr. Huxley does not con- 
ceal the seamy side of his hero’s career, though 
he emphasises its pleasanter aspects—Endymion’s 
agreeable letters to his wife, his friendship with 
artists and poets, his skill as a collector of paint- 
ings. This will undoubtedly be the definitive bio- 

graphy. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Down and Out in Buenos Aires 


The American Rat. By Jacques Lanzmann. Trans- 
lated by R. E. Montgomery. (Faber, 15s.) 
The Agony of Love. By Claude Roy. (Cape, 15s.) 
Three Among Mountains. By Humphrey Slater. 

(Wingate, 15s.) 
Italian Stories of Today. Edited by John Leh- 

mann. (Faber, 16s.) 
A Little More Time and Other Stories. By Jean 

Boley. (Constable, 15s.) 
‘My toes were screwed up in a desperate effort to 
hold in the appalling stench of my socks. If I let 
them unclench | was afraid the stink would fill the 
whole room.” Fridmann, M. Lanzmann’s hero, 
has arrived in South America in search of fame 
and fortune and is being entertained by his snob- 
bish cousins. He has already embraced a domestic 
on the doorstep, mistaking her for the lady of the 
house, and it is not long before he is on his night- 
mare way. He falls in with a band of ex-Nazis, 
contracts syphilis from a clubfooted servant pirl, 
becomes a professional gambler and is thrown in 
gaol, smuggies, sells his blood in Buenos Aires and 
his body to the American hospital, finds temporary 
harbour in an odd guest-house in Santiago, where 
he falls very ill and rewards the inmates’ kindness 
by trying to rifle the strong-room, works ten hours 
a day in a copper mine in the Andes and saves 
passage money home for the boat that finally 
steams in as he sits starving, with his fare in his 
pocket, on a beach. Inevitably The American Rat 
has affinities with Henry Miller and Céline. Frid- 
mann is immensely resourceful at living on a shil- 
ling a day, but strangely helpless when things threa- 
ten to go better. Morality is a matter of getting food 
into empty bellies and the rogues and whores who 
surround Fridmann are simply there, without senti- 
ment or stigma. The virtues of M. Lanzmann’s 
untowardly entertaining book are its brevity, its 
credibility as another document of the down-and- 
outs, and its often stunning humour. Like Orwell, 
he is very strong on the simple embarrassments of 
being broke, ‘outside’ in a world of tea-parties 
and Cadillacs. In any large sense, this book is as 
Meaningless as its drifting hero, but its particular 
achievements—among them, the description of the 
terrible copper mines—are enough to hold, and 
reward, your attention. 

M. Roy’s perceptive and worldly-wise novel 
Opens with a short disquisition on the temporality 
of love from which it never entirely recovers. 
Alain Josseret, an anthropologist, meets Anna 
Hessling, a photographer, casually in a train, they 
aS casually share a taxi, dinner, and—for one night 
—a bed. But Alain, unexpectedly forced to stay in 
Paris for a few weeks, cannot get the girl out of 
his mind, makes inquiries and goes in pursuit. The 
Fest of the book is concerned with the intricacies 
of their affair. M. Roy has some acute things to 
sy about the desire to possess and the need to with- 


hold, what might be called the war and peace of 
loving, and he has managed to make his lovers— 
when we see them clearly—attractive and respon- 
sible. There is nothing slipshod about The Agony 
of Love: the few subsidiary characters are well 
drawn and where the conversation is supposed to 
be intelligent it is. But there is another side to 
M. Roy’s Gallic awareness and he seems to me to 
have fallen into the trap offered by his urge to 
generalise about complex emotional experiences. 
There are moments when Alain and Anna’s 
mutual probings become illustrative of some par- 
ticular home-truth, draw their life from a maxim 
rather than give rise to it; and it may be because 
of this that the girl’s final withdrawal strikes a 
false note. There seems no good ‘plotted’ reason 
for her denial, only the need to round off the affair 
and so complete whatever it was M. Roy had to 
tell us about /e malheur d’aimer. 

Three Among Mountains is the second of two 
novels by Humphrey Slater to be published 
posthumously. It starts arrestingly with a game of 
slapbottom played by a group of minor criminals 
in a Vichy prison dyring the last war. Three of 
them escape and, as they make their way towards 
the Spanish frontier, it turns out that none of 
them is what he seems. Humphrey Slater wrote so 
simply and matter-of-factly that one almost for- 
gets how contrived his plot is. But so much space 
goes on a Koestlerian exposé of his trio’s ante- 
cedents (English public schoolboy, red Russian 
orphan, Spanish aristocrat), where a pleasant 
sort of cosmopolitan knowingness is exercised, 
that the interplay of the final chase is disappoint- 
ingly subdued: the present is diminished by an 
overweighty past. 

All the fourteen stories in John Lehmann’s 
collection have previously appeared in English 
with the exception of Giorgio Bassani’s impressive 
‘A Plague on the Via Mazzini, an ironic piece 
about the post-war return to Ferrara of the sole 
Jewish survivor of German deportation and the 
town’s increasingly uneasy reaction to his in- 
transigence. Vitaliano Brancati deploys a simpler, 
but no less effective, irony in ‘The Old Man with 
the Top-Boots, the story of a poor clerk's forced 
conformity to Fascist rule. Recent politics hang 
over many of the stories, but the collection is 
refreshingly free from easy apologetics. As Mr. 
Lehmann points out in his introduction, the 
market for short stories in Italy is small and the 
terza pagina run by three or four papers imposes 
limits within which masterpieces are unlikely; but 
the level of writing (and translating) is high in this 
excellent anthology, which also includes pieces by 
Silone and Mario Soldati. Jean Boley’s stories had 
all the positive and negative virtues of New Yorker 
writing: a tolerant humanity, a scrupulous avoid- 
ance of ‘fine’ language, alert humour, and a delight 
in harmless eccentricity. She was at her sharp best 
when describing the vagaries of foreign servants 
(many of the stories have exotic settings) and the 
rigours of Park Forest togetherness. The last piece 
in the book is a moving account of the cancer 
that was to kill her at the age of forty-two. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Padovano 


The Great Belzoni. By Stanley Mayes. (Putnam, 
42s.) 


‘My native place is the city of Padua: I am of a 
Roman family which had resided there for many 
years, wrote Giovanni Battista Belzoni in the 
Preface to his Narrative of the Operations and 
Recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, 
Tombs and Excavations in Egypt and Nubia 
which John Murray published in 1820. ‘The state 
and troubles of Italy in 1800, he goes on, ‘cam- 
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pelled me to leave it and from that time I have 
visited different parts of Europe and suffered 
many vicissitudes.. What a wealth of under- 
statement is packed into those last few words by 
the great Belzoni, that handsome giant of seven 
feet, whom Walter Scott called ‘the handsomest 
man (for a giant) I ever saw,’ and of whom 
Dickens wrote, ‘the once starving mountebank 
became one of the most illustrious men in 
Europe.” 

Mr. Mayes, who recently in his An Organ 
for the Sultan gave us a fascinating account of the 
journey of Thomas Dallam in 1599 with a royal 
and diplomatic present from Queen Elizabeth 
to the Grand Seignior, now gives us the first 
really scholarly and complete biography of Bel- 
zoni. In the last few years there have been pub- 
lished two accounts of this remarkable and 
colourful man, curiously enough the first ever 
since his death: Colin Clair’s Strong Man Egypto- 
logist and Willson Disher’s Pharaoh's Fool. Mr. 
Clair’s book was a short essay, and neither he 
nor Mr. Disher would want to deny that they 
were not attempting what Mr. Mayes has so 
ably achieved. Indeed, at times in Mr. Mayes’s 
book one becomes bogged down in detail, and 
one sighs for a more pastiche-like treatment. 
But we must be grateful for being presented with 
all the material; here is a well-quarried mine of 
information about the early days of Egyptology 
and the person of Belzoni. 

Belzoni was a barber's son who went to Rome 
to become a Capuchin. The French invasion un- 
settled him and in 1803 he came to England to 
seek his fortune. He appeared at Sadler's Wells 
as the ‘Patagonian Sampson’ carrying eleven 
persons on his shoulders as though they were 
kittens; he drew large crowds at Bartholomew 
Fair, he showed ‘phantasmagoria’ in Edinburgh, 
and was advertised in Cork as cutting a man’s 
head off and putting it on again. In 1812 he is 
in the Iberian peninsula, and in 1815 arrives in 
Alexandria to find the city full of plague. His 
four years in Egypt were full of variety and ad- 
venture; first he sold hydraulic machinery, 
advised on the moving of heavy antiquities and 
then collected antiquities for himself, various 
patrons and the British Museum. In 1819 he was 
back in Padua, and then in England he is 
arranging the publication of his Narrative with 
John Murray and exhibiting antiquities in the 
Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly. In 1821 Thomas 
Moore wrote in his diary: ‘Called upon Murray; 
Belzoni there: mentioned a Dutchman who has 
just arrived from the Mountains-of the Moon in 
Africa, and came through Timbuctoo: says 
Mungo Park was executed there.” Two years later 
Belzoni is out in West Africa trying to trace the 
Niger to its source; he went down with dysentery 
in Benin and died at Gwato. He was buried under 
the branches of an arasma tree; forty years later 
when Richard Burton visited Gwato the old men 
still remembered the gigantic stranger with the 
huge black beard and ‘Belzoni’s tree’ was still 
pointed out. 

All this and much more Mr. Mayes tells us. 
He is not happy that Belzoni should be smilingly 
forgotten as a strong man-Egyptologist or as 
Pharaoh's fool, but argues that he ‘laid the 
foundations of an English school of Egyptology,’ 
and, on the whole, makes his case with modera- 


tion and erudition. He certainly makes it possible 


for Belzoni’s contribution to Egyptology to be 
properly assessed, and underwrites the verdict of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon when he said in his 
Journal of Belzoni, “he was a man with no single 
pretension to calculate on attaching his name to 
Egypt, but by his indomitable energy he has 
attached Egypt to his name for ever.’ 

GLYN DANIEL 
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LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


LORD 


Tue 90TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of London and 
Manchester Assurance Company Limited was held 
on May 14 in London, 

The Rictt Hon. Lorp Grantcuester, O.B.E., the 
chairman, who presided, said : — 

It is customary for a chairman’s speech to end 
with an expression of thanks to the staff for their 
work during the year under review. On this occasion, 
as I shall be mentioning records achieved all round, 
I should like to start with a reference of gratitude to 
the management and staff in all grades. 


RECORDS IN ALL BRANCHES 


I should like to enumerate the records to which 
I have referred : — 
INDUSTRIAL Lire BRANCH: 


New sums assured .. £6,886.000 

Cost of bonus £731,000 
ORDINARY Lire BRANCH: 

New sums assured . . £6,180.000 

Rate of bonus £2 5s. 0d.% 
Fire AND GPNERAL BRANCH: 

Premium income .. ev £407,000 
Rate oF INTeREST earned on 1 funds, 

gross £6 1s. 6d.‘ 


It is of interest to note that the total capital and 
funds, which at the date of the balance-sheet 
amounted to £64,463,000, has increased in the last 
five years by £17}m., and interest, dividends and 
rents gross by over £14m. 


INVESTMENTS 


There have been no major changes in the distribu- 
tion of the investment portfolio to which I need draw 
your attention, There is an increase of some £1jm. 
in British Government securities and an increase in 
loans on rates of over £1m. 

Last year I was able to tell you that, in spite of 
the low level of stock exchange prices, the market 
value of our assets exceeded, by a reasonably com- 
fortable margin, the balance-sheet value less the 
investments reserve fund. The substantial recovery 
in prices during 1958 has, of course, benefited the 
market value of our investments and at the end of 
the year it was substantially in excess of the balance- 
sheet figure. We have taken the opportunity to in- 
crease the investments reserve fund to £4m. 

What, however, is of particular importance is the 
interest income, As I have already mentioned, the 
gross rate of interest earned on the funds has im- 
proved to £6 Is. 6d. per cent., an increase of 6s. per 
cent. over the corresponding rate for the preceding 
year. We are thus reaping the fruits of the consider- 
able changes in our investment portfolio made during 
the past few years. It is our belief that these higher 
rates of interest at least can be maintained. 


INCREASED BONUS DISTRIBUTIONS 


One of the results of the higher earnings on the 
funds is that all profit-sharing policies, whether by 
contract as in the ordinary branch or by special 
declaration as in the industrial branch, benefit this 
year from increased bonus distributions. 


RECORD RESULTS ACHIEVED 


BONUS DISTRIBUTIONS INCREASED 


GRANTCHESTER’S TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


REDUCED NON-PROFIT RATES 


Non-profit rates have been reduced and our non- 
profit whole life and endowment rates are particu- 
larly attractive. 

We are therefore offering better value than ever 
all round. 


INVESTMENT TRUST RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES 


This unique type of contract has again proved 
popular among professional men. Although the 
premiums received during 1958 are slightly lower 
than in 1957, it should be borne in mind that, during 
the first year of the working of the retirement 
pension facilities under the Finance Act 1956, one 
year’s premium could be paid retrospectively and 
accordingly the premium income for 1957 included 
in many cases two years’ premiums, 

The contributions and benefits under this contract 
are expressed in terms of Investment-Trust-Units, 
which have a daily quotation, Since the launching of 
the scheme the price of these units has naturally 
undergone fluctuations, but the present price is now 
more than 60 per cent. higher than the price when 
the scheme was inaugurated, 

If you turn to the revenue account you will notice 
an item of £177,376, being “adjustment of book value 
of investments to year-end market value.” This 
derives from the fact that the investments represent- 
ing this fund have to be valued on the basis of their 
market price at the date of the balance-sheet. The 
liabilities are correspondingly valued on the basis of 
the market price of the units, which at the date of 
the balance-sheet stood at 12s. 14d. compared with 
the equivalent of 8s. 64d. at the beginning of 1958. 


CONVENTIONAL RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES 


In our vrospectus for Investment Trust Retirement 
Annuities we recommend that unless the proposer 
will, at retirement, enjoy a substantial income from 
other sources, he should protect himself against pos- 
sible adverse fluctuations in the price of the Invest- 
ment-Trust-Units by restricting the proportion of the 
available premium to, say, one-half, applying the 
balance to the purchase of a retirement annuity of 
the conventional type. 

During last year, taking advantage of the higher 
interest rates prevailing at the time, we launched a 
sterling single premium retirement annuity at most 
attractive rates and we have written a satisfactory 
amount of this business. 


FIRE AND GENERAL BRANCH 


In the fire and general branch, rather contrary to 
the general experience, our claims experience was not 
unfavourable. 

Our thanks are once again due to the directors, 
management and staff of the County Fire Office for 
their courtesy and assistance in this branch. 


ASSISTANCE AT HOME AND ABROAD 

I should like to express our thanks also to all those 
who in their professional capacities have given us 
their advice and assistance: our bankers, solicitors, 
stockbrokers and insurance brokers, and to add a 


special word of appreciation to the directors and 
officials of the Bank of Montreal for the help 
they have given us in Canada and the United States 
in connection with our investments in those countries, 


IMPORTANCE OF SAVING 


We welcome the reliefs to the taxpayer in the cur- 
rent Budget. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has left 
himself the task of finding during the year, otherwise 
than by taxation, £721m. If this is not matched by 
increased saving we shall find ourselves again in the 
throes of inflation caused by an increase in the money 
supply by the Government. Our role as an institution 
which attracts and encourages saving is extremely 
important to the economy as well as to the sense of 
security of our policy-holder customers, 


LATENT DANGERS 

Unfortunately, in the event of a change of Govern- 
ment as a result of the approaching general election, 
we should apparently have to face interference with 
what we consider sound principles of investment as 
well as other more vaguely expressed threats in a 
new assault to concentrate more power in the hands 
of Government. We are warned in “The future 
Labour offers you,” their recently issued pamphlet, 
that “through the budget and key controls, Labour 
will ensure that this vital expansion programme is 
not held up by lack of money and equipment. or by 
any timidity on the part of managers or investors.” 
We are concerned that the funds and their manage- 
ment in which our policyholders are vitally interested 
should not be put in jeopardy by experiments which, 
in our view, could not be more ill-advised, We should 
not be doing our duty to those whom we serve if we 
did not refer to this danger. 

The depreciation which has been suffered by i- 
vestors in Government securities compared with the 
rise in the value of investments in privately managed 
industries should serve as a warning. Nor has aly 
satisfactory system of accountability been devised in 
the nationalized industries comparable to that of 
shareholder control in private industry. 


BORROWING POWERS 


Perhaps I should refer briefly to the reasons which 
prompted your board to invite you to pass the special 
resolution submitted to you today. Article 97, if 
amended as proposed, does not alter the powers of 
the directors to borrow except in respect of tempo 
rary accommodation from the Company’s bankers. 
Such an increase follows naturally upon the increas¢ 
of the funds. The timing of an investment is often 
important and there have been occasions when We 
have found that existing powers were not adequalt 
for your board to take advantage of opportunities 
which occur from time to time. 


INTERIM DIVIDEND 


The interim dividend is now somewhat out of line 
with the final dividend. In order to lessen the dis 
parity it is our intention this year to pay an interim 
dividend of 2s. per share on November 30 next. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


- 
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WEAK LINK IN THE BOOM CHAIN 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IT was bound to happen. A week 
of sunshine, a bank holiday and a 
buoyant Stock Exchange inevit- 
ably generate that bullish feeling. 
The most widely read of the Sun- 
day city editors confesses that he 
has never felt happier, more con- 
fident. ‘Everything is going our 
way. . . . Obviously the world is 
heading for a boom—a boom 
which could be the biggest in his- 
tory. The shipowners, contem- 
plating the world slump in freights, may raise a 
hollow laugh at this statement, but nearly every- 
one else will say, ‘By God, he is right,’ and ring 
up their stockbrokers. 

The father of the boom is, of course, Mr. Derick 
Heathcoat Amory, but he will be very angry when 
he reads the Sunday Express. As he explained to 
the National Production Advisory Council a 
fortnight ago, he gave a substantial stimulus to 
business through his Budget because he believed 
that the re-expansion of the economy, which had 
already started, would not develop as he would 
wish without some further prodding. But the Bud- 
get reliefs, he added, were neither intended nor 
expected to lead to a boom but to a further phase 
of steady and cautious expansion. When we talk 
of a stimulus to expansion, he said, we do not 
envisage turning on a tap that suddenly starts 
everyone buying more, producing more, exporting 
more, investing more. The real decisions which 


affect the trend of industrial growth are those 
taken by many thousands of businessmen trying 
to calculate the prospect of a profit. 

Now the Chancellor must confess that he has 
been encouraging these businessmen to expect 
much larger profits. The £160 million boost which 
he has imparted to public investment, the spurt 
to consumer buying given by the end of hire- 
purchase restrictions, the easier bank loans and 
the reduction in purchase taxes, to be followed 
later by income tax reliefs and more post-war 
credits, all this implies a substantial increase in 
production and‘ an expansion of profit margins 
and of profits. Although import prices may rise, 
the unit costs of production should remain stable 
because ‘production is likely,, Mr. Amory said, ‘to 
go on rising ahead of employment.’ Indeed, he 
told the Production Advisory Council that he 
expected ‘a markedly bigger rate of rise’ in pro- 
ductivity than for some time. 

Apart from this rosy domestic scene the Chan- 
cellor told the American Bankers’ Association 
recently that he expected the level of world trade 
to rise. The slight recession in Europe was over. 
World commodity prices had been getting stronger 
since the beginning of the year and the reserves of 
both industrial and primary producing countries 
had been stabilised or strengthened. The enlarged 
resources of the IMF and the International Bank 
were now available to finance a further expansion 
of international trade. And finally Mr. Amory 
looked hopefully to the strong recovery in the 
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United States. ‘We can hope,’ he said, ‘that by 
importing freely and making generous contribu- 
tions to the development needs of the poorer 
countries’ the United States will continue to 
stimulate world trade expansion. 

If Mr. Amory really feels as bullish as this, the 
city editor may be forgiven for his rose-coloured 
spectacles—and the Stock Exchange for its boom. 
But I think he is expecting too much of the United 
States. Certainly the recovery there is already 
strong enough to cause some expansion in capital 
spending—not on the construction of new fac- 
tories, for there is still something like 20 per cent. 
over-capacity, but on the modernisation of exist- 
ing manufacturing facilities. The urge is to reduce 
labour costs. and as many American products 
have already priced themselves out of the world’s 
markets the same urge is driving more and more 
American companies to manufacture abroad—in 
the UK and Europe—where labour costs are 
cheaper. This explains the rising trend of Ameri- 
can imports and of American investment overseas. 
And this explains also the continuing loss of gold. 
The truth of the matter is that the American 
economy is not a particularly stable one and at the 
moment is swinging away. from, not going to- 
wards, equilibrium. 

Since the beginning of April the American loss 
of gold has been increasing again and is likely to 
become worse as some foreign governments pay 
25 per cent. of their extra subscriptions to the 
IMF by converting dollars into gold. The gold loss 
last year of $2,300 million was due to a deficit on 
international payments account of $3,400 million. 
This deficit looks like increasing this year. The 
American Government could, of course, do much 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 

THe 32nd annual general meeting of Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd., was held on May 14 in London. 

Sir Alexander Fleck, K.B.E., F.R.S., chairman, in 
the course of his speech said: By comparison with 
1957 the results for 1958 were disappointing; the 
gross sales of the Group were unchanged, but trading 
profits before taxation were £10 million less, and 
after taxation they were £5 million less. It has been 
explained in the Annual Report that part of the re- 
duction in profits can be attributed to increased costs, 
due to the operation below full capacity of a number 
of plants, some of recent construction and some re- 
cently extended. In addition to this, competition— 
particularly in overseas markets—has led to reduc- 
tion in the prices of some of our products in order to 
maintain the volume of business. A further factor 
accounting for about £2 million of the reduction in 
gross profit is the additional depreciation charged as 
a result of the revaluation of assets at the beginning 
of 1958, which is explained in some detail in the 
Annual Report. 


NO REASON TO BE DISCOURAGED 


I have said that the results are disappointing, but 
we should not be discouraged. It is natural in any 
Manufacturing industry which has to invest very 
large sums in plant and machinery that a failure of 
turnover to rise should result in a decline in profits, 
Particularly when the capital invested is large in re- 
lation to turnover, as it is in our case. The converse, 
however, is also likely to be true; if the profits are 
Sensitive to turnover then an upward movement of 
turnover is likely to be reflected in a more than pro- 
Portional increase in profits. For many of our pro- 
ducts there has been a steady upward trend of demand 
over the years. We are confident that with our con- 
tnuing efforts to keep up the quality of the Company’s 
Products and to develop sales in export markets all 
Over the world, plants which in 1958 were not fully 
Occupied will, as and when demand expands, be 





working at or near full capacity with a favourable 
effect upon profits. 
PROSPECTS FOR 1959 

Let me say how much we welcome the tax reduc- 
tions which have been announced by the Chancellor 
of ‘the Exchequer. Even after this reduction our tax 
burdens remain among the heaviest in the world, and 
we hope that we can regard the 1959 reduction as just 
one step towards bringing them down to levels nearer 
to those of some of our competitors in Continental 
Europe. The immediate cash advantage of the reduc- 
tion of 9d. in the £ on income tax goes at once to 
Stockholders in the lower amount of tax deducted 
from dividends payable after April 1959. In the long 
run, however, the Company will gain materially both 
from this reduction and from the conversion of a 
substantial proportion of the initial allowance into 
investment allowance. The direct advantage to the 
Company is important, but so also will be the indirect 
advantage which the extra purchasing power wiil give 
to the buyers of the Company’s products, who will not 
only benefit themselves but we hope will be stimu- 
lated to expand their activities to take up some of 
the slack in the economy, and help to bring more 
employment in those areas which have been the 
worst hit by the recession of 1958. 

Up to the present, turnover in 1959, in both 
home and export markets, has been somewhat above 
that for 1958, but it would be wise to await the an- 
nouncement of the results of the first half year, in- 
stead of drawing any conclusions from an early and 
tentative statement such as this. 


GOOD PROGRESS ENVISAGED 

So far as exports are concerned some markets re- 
main difficult, but others have been rather more open 
than they were in 1958, An interesting development 
has been a substantial expansion in what has been 
and still is a modest amount of trade with the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. Taking a long view, these 
countries should become valuable additional markets 
for a growing range of our products. 

Keen competition will continue to be met in 1959, 
but I have no doubt that we shall continue to make 
good progress in the months and years that lie ahead. 

The report was adopted. 





UNITED MOLASSES 





RESULTS BETTER THAN ANTICIPATED 





Tue Thirty-third Annual General Meeting of The 
United Molasses Company Limited will be held on 
June 9 in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Executive Chairman, Mr. G. W. 
Scott, C.B.E. : 


Last year I forecast that the Group profits for 
1958 would show a considerable fall over those for 
the previous year and might not, in themselves, 
cover the payment of dividends at the same rate as 
for 1957. Although the gross profits do, in fact, show 
a substantial reduction from £6,573,322 to £5,112,271, 
the net profits after taxation, but before bringing in 
taxation overprovided in prior years, are only 
approximately £150,000 less than those for 1957. 
These results are much better than had been antici- 
pated and not only justify the payment of dividends 
at a slightly higher rate than last year but also enable 
the Directors to transfer £1,000,000 to General 
Reserve and still leave the carry forward at a higher 
figure than that brought in. 


In view of the substantial reserves and accumulated 
profits, your Directors have had no hesitation in 
implementing the promise made last year to 
recommend the continuance of the Ordinary dividend 
at a rate not Jess than that for 1957. In addition, it is 
again recommended that there be paid a Special 
Cash Distribution, not subject to Income Tax, out 
of the Capital Reserve. 


The volume of molasses deliveries for animal feed 
continues to increase, but prospects for shipping con- 
tinue to be depressing and there appears no likelihood 
of any early material improvement in either dry cargo 
or tanker freights. 

Present indications are that the earnings for the 
Group for 1959 will show a fall over those of the 
previous year, due entirely to the continued depres- 
sion in shipping. 
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VINE PRODUCTS 


WINE SALES EXPANDING 





THe 33rd annual general meeting of Vine Products, 
Ltd., was held on May 14 at Surbiton. 

The Viscount Marchwood, M.B.E., chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his speech, said: 
Although it was not possible to show yet another 
increase in the trading profits of the Group, never- 
theless sales of our wines are still expanding. 

The reduction in duty on High Strength wines 
enacted by the 1958 Finance Act, remedied to a great 
extent the fiscal advantage which Commonwealth 
wines had previously enjoyed at the expense of the 
home product, but, unfortunately, this had little effect 
on the over-all sales of British wines, the majority 
of which are in the Low Strength category, where 
the duty remained unaltered. Furthermore, as I fore- 
shadowed in my speech last year, the reduction in 
duty involved the Parent Company in a loss of some 
£16,176 on wines on which duty had already been 
paid. This sum has been debited to the Reserve 
against Contingencies. 

The Subsidiary companies suffered similar losses 
totalling over £12,000. 

The raw material position was, as always, the sub- 
ject of some concern and had it not been for certain 
advantageous purchases in the latter part of 1957, 
the position might have been appreciably more diffi- 
cult. Again the Dock Strikes in June of last year 
proved very costly. Drums of grape juice had to be 
diverted to Holland, increasing our freight rate by as 
much as £5 per ton. 

The results of the subsidiary companies dealing 
with wines and spirits were less favourable and were 
due to un experience which has been only too com- 
mon of late—increased sales failing to offset lower 
profit margins and increased costs. Sales of our new 
lines have, however, met with a satisfactory response, 
particularly RSVP, which has proved extremely 
popular with trade and public alike. 

The Australian wines in our Commonwealth range 
also got off to a good start and we hope to iricrease 
the scope of this range in the near future. 


PRE-EMINENT POSITION MAINTAINED 


The turnover in sales of BritviC Limited suffered 
some decline, this being particularly marked during 
the summer months. BritviC sells considerably more 
fruit juice in bottle than any of its competitors and, 
for this reason, any general decline in sales has a 
proportionately greater effect on their results. During 
the current year BritviC has introduced two new 
lines under the names “Cherry B” and “Hawaiian 
Punch.” Initial orders have been encouraging but it 
is, as yet, too early to forecast their future. 

In regard to the BritviC range of canned fruits, 
upwards of ten million cans of first quality fruit have 
been put into circulation since their sale began. 

The consolidated profit and loss account shows a 
decrease of profit before taxation of £119,653. Net 
profit after taxation shows a reduction of £25,779. 

At this stage it is impossible to give an accurate 
forecast of the current year’s trading, in view of the 
seasonal nature of our trade. 

There is, however, no doubt that in both British 
Wines and pure Fruit Juices, your company con- 
tinues to maintain its pre-eminent position and I feel 
confident that it will continue to do so. Nevertheless, 
it is obvious that increased competition is bound to 
have an effect on profit margins which can only be 
offset by even higher sales and reduced costs. 

It is once again my pleasure to express on behalf 
of the board a sincere vote of thanks and appreciation 
to the staff for all that they have done during the 
past years and continue to do in the current year 
and I know that this will be echoed by all share- 
holders. 

The report was adopted and the proposed dividend 
of 25%, less tax, on the Ordinary stock was approved. 





ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 
LIMITED 


MR. W. A. BENNETT'S REVIEW 


At the General Meeting held on May 14 in London, 
Mr. W. A. BENNETT reported that during the calendar 
year 1958 the whole Distant Water fleet on the 
Humber landed 337,980 tons of fish, that quantity 
being slightly less than the 1957 total, notwithstanding 
a small increase in the aggregate days at sea. During 
the winter months severe weather conditions, coupled 
with a great scarcity of fish, were the order of the 
day, but that was followed by an unusually prolific 
period in the spring and early summer which com- 
pletely changed the rather depressing outlook re- 
ferred to in his last statement. 

Consumer demand had been maintained at 
approximately the same level as in 1957 although the 
quantity of fish landed was slightly less. The average 
price realised for our catch was somewhat higher 
but in spite of decreased oil fuel price, catching costs 
increased by 74 per cent due to reduced catches. 


covering all costs and Depreciation, the profit remain- 
ing out of every 20s. of turnover was about 10d. of 
which Taxation absorbed 54d. The Net Dividends 
accounted for a further 2d, leaving 24d. retained to 
meet increasing costs of replacement and develop- 


|} ment. 


The development of production and marketing of 
“ESKIMO” Brand of quick Frozen Foods was con- 
tinuing according to plan. 

Keeping in mind that during the first half of the 
financial year the returns from their trawling fleet 
were running at a very low level the final results of 
the year’s working could be considered as quite 
satisfactory. 


BUKIT PANJONG, LIMITED 
INCREASED CROP 


THe 39th annual general meeting of Bukit Panjong, 
Limited was held on May 20 in London, Mr. D. F. 
Topham (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The crop harvested in 1958 amounted to 
962,000 Ibs., being 62.000 Ibs. above the estimate and 
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to right the balance by cutting foreign military 
and economic aid, but that would be against their 
foreign policy. They could not stop private foreign 
investment, which last year was about $3,600 mil- 
lion and is likely to be higher this year, because 
that is symptomatic of the rise in American indus- 
trial costs. So far there has been little sign of an 
actual flight from the dollar, but if there is a bad 
steel strike and a new inflation scare, that could 
develop overnight. The facilities already exist, 
An American cannot buy gold for hoarding at 
home but he can buy it abroad and the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, in conjunction with Samuel Montagu 
of London, is ready to issue gold certificates 
against the deposit of gold in Toronto or London, 
All this.is a sign of an economic stress and it is 
idle for the authorities to pretend that all is well. 
A hectic boom on Wall Street, coupled with a 
flight from the dollar, would cause the Federal 
Reserve to make money really dear and in the last 
resort, if gold were pouring out of Fort Knox, 
the American Treasury would have to put an 
embargo on the export of gold. This surely is the 
weak link in the chain of booming Stock Ex- 


The total turnover of the Group increased by 9 per changes in the Western world 


cent to a record total in excess of £12,900.000. After | 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE three-week account closed on Tuesday on 
ie very firm note and it seems pretty certain 
that equity shares will move into still higher 
ground. The Financial Times index at a new high 
level of 2334 is still giving an average yield of 5.1 
per cent., but as the index includes shares in the 
tobacco and a few other unpopular trades it is 
not a very reliable guide for the investor who 
knows well enough that it is extremely difficult to 
obtain yields of 4 per cent. on the leaders. 
ICI at 34s. 3d. to yield 4.65 per cent. is an excep- 
tion, but the chairman was by no means optimistic 
about the current year’s prospects. I have already 
called attention to DUNLOP, which can now be 
bought at 29s. 6d. ex dividend and cum 25 per 
cent. scrip bonus. Hitherto this has not been a very 
popular share as it is felt that the management 
should have secured a higher rate of return on the 


| vast capital employed, but I am told that better 


70,000 Ibs. above the crop for the preceding year. | 
This higher crop was also produced for a lower prime | 


cost, our expenditure being £5,765 down at £55,219. 
Unfortunately, the higher crop did not bring increased 
revenue, in fact, our rubber proceeds were down by 
£6,580. However, with a lower charge for replanting, 
our net profit for the year is slightly higher at £16,471. 
After providing for taxation, our profit is reduced to 
£8,511. 

The price realised for our rubber fell by over 3d. 
per lb.; towards the end of the year, however, there 
was a welcome improvement in the market which, I 
am happy to say, has since been maintained but. in 
the circumstances ruling at the time, your Directors 
were unable to declare the payment of an Interim 
Dividend for 1958. We now recommend the pay- 
ment of a Dividend for the year of 2d. per stock unit 
which gives a return of 84%, against a total of 
124% paid in respect of the year 1957. 

Our investment in Ulu Yam Rubber Company. 
Ltd. continues to prosper and paid us 20 per cent. 
All reports on the estates are good and the develop- 
ment programme is proceeding satisfactorily. 

The estate: The yields from the post-war replant- 
ings have generally shown a steady improvement and 
there is every reason to expect that this improvement 
will be maintained. 

A further area of 50 acres was cut out for replant- 
ing during 1958. It is proposed to cut out and replant 
a further 70 acres during the current year. 





results are now being obtained and I do not think 
it unreasonable to go for the maintenance of the 
new dividend of 16 per cent. on the increased capi- 
tal, which would allow a potential return of over 
6.9 per cent 


Paper Shares 

The search for yield brings investors into 
industries such as paper, which are still suffering 
from over-capacity. The surplus of newsprint and 
paper-making capacity still persists and may take 
another year to clear up. The directors of BOWATER 
are still very cautious. They have cut back news- 
print production and turned some plants over to 
making other types of paper which are more 
profitable. They merely express the hope that 
results for the current year ‘will approximate to 
those of 1958." At 48s. 6d. to’ yield 5.1 per cent.. 
these highly-geared shares are not exactly cheap 
and the cautious investor may prefer the 5; per 
cent. convertible loan stock at 108} which 
gives a flat yield of 54 per cent. WIGGINS TEAPE 
is not concerned in newsprint, its business be- 
ing centred on paper for commercial office and 
photographic use, and, significantly, the fall in it 
profits was arrested in the second half of the yeal 
ending December, 1958. The net profits after tax@- 
tion were slightly higher and the 174 per cent. 
dividend is now covered 1} times. These shares 
at 58s. to yield 6 per cent. are not an unreasonable 
speculative purchase. I prefer them to A. E. REED 
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(which has surplus newsprint capacity) at 52s. to 


yield 5.35 per cent, 


A Convertible Debenture 

Another convertible debenture at an attractive 
price is HAWKER SIDDELEY 5} per cent. issued at 
par and quoted at 6} per cent. premium (£50 paid) 
giving a flat yield of 5.45 per cent. It is convertible 
on January 31 and on July 31 in each of the five 
years 1960 to 1964 on the basis of 68 ordinary 
shares for every £100. At the present price of 6} 
premium this is equivalent to 31s. per ordinary 
share against the present market price of 28s. 3d. 


The company has been diversifying its interests | 


and 70 per cent. of its business is now derived 
from non-aviation companies. Some of its recent 
acquisitions were not too happy—A. V. Roe 
Canada has now disposed of its Algoma Steel 
shares—but in five years’ time the situation may 
be very different and the convertibility option 
valuable. 


COMPANY NOTES 


NITED SUA BETONG celebrates its golden 
U jubilee this year and with the company’s 
accounts there is a well-presented illustrated 
report from the chairman, Sir John Hay. The 
company was formed on July 19, 1909, with an 
authorised capital of £70,000 with three estates 
comprising 13,320 acres, of which only about 200 
acres were planted with rubber. Today the author- 
ised capital is to be increased to £24 million and 
the issued capital will become £1.800,000 by the 
proposed free issue of | for 3 £1 ordinary shares. 
The planted acreage is now 20,306 acres, produc- 
ing 22,777,500 Ib. of rubber. Other interests that 
can be added to this successful growth story are 
Oil Palms of Malaya with 20,000 acres of palms, 
in which the company holds a 314 per cent. inter- 
est. USB also owns two tea estates producing be- 
tween them two million pounds of tea a year. It 
was in 1919, the year when Sir John Hay became a 
director of the company, that he foresaw the great 
future for rubber, but at that time finance was 
lacking. However, it was through his efforts that a 
new (in those days) class of security was issued—a 
convertible debenture stock, to finance expansion. 
In 1909 rubber was selling at 7s. Id. per Ib.; soon 
after the 1929 financial crisis the price fell as low 
as lid. per Ib., and is now around 2s. 6d. per 
lb. Shareholders in rubber companies are ex- 
posed to many uncertainties and risks, but the 
chairman of USB, having visited their Malayan 
estates in January this year, speaks confidently 
for the future and advises that now the country 
is free of banditry, there exists a sound and 
contented state amongst all employees who are so 
very well cared for by the company. Trading 
profits for 1958 were £713,000 (£842,000 for 1957) 
Which were well up to best expectations. The divi- 
dend is maintained at 50 per cent. to give the £1 
shares at 92s, the generous yield of 10.8 per cent., 
@ good return on one of the leading rubber com- 
panies in Malaya. 

The last accounts of Rubber Plantations Invest- 
ment Trust showed that invested funds totalled 
£2.33 million, of which more than £700,000 was 
in gilt-edged stocks and Treasury bills. The port- 
folio had 37.25 per cent. in rubber shares, 12.5 
per cent. in commercial and industrial shares and 
15.5 per cent. in bank insurance and investment 
trust shares. It will be surprising therefore if the 
company’s accounts, to be produced next month, 
do not show a considerable increase in income, 
Particularly as it is believed that a large amount 
of the sum invested in ‘gilts’ has been switched into 
Ordinary shares. This is another company to cele- 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT & 
TRADING 


HIGHER VOLUME OF SALES 
Tue Annual General Meeting of The “Shell” Trans- 
port & Trading Company Limited was held on May 20 
in London. The Right Hon. Lord Godber, chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: 
In the first quarter of this year the volume of 
Group sales has been substantially higher than in the 
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ROSS GROUP LIMITED 





The following are salient features of the report by 
the Chairman, Mr. J. Carl Ress, to the Annual 


| General Meeting on 20th May, 1959. 


corresponding quarter of last year, but strong com- | 


petition for markets continues to prevail, and this is 
reflected in prices and freights, which are constantly 
under pressure, We are not yet in a position to 
announce the financial results for the first quarter, 
but do expect to be able to publish them before the 
end of this month. 


FUTURE SECURITY OF OIL SUPPLIES 


The future security of oi] supplies has been ques- 
tioned from time to time, not only in so far as the 


energy needs of this country are concerned, but also | 


in regard to Europe and elsewhere. The maintenance 
of a steady flow of oil is at least as much in the in- 
terest of the producing as it is of the consuming 
countries. I feel confident that it is reasonable to 
assume that the oil industry will be able to meet 


the continuing requirements of the market without | 
undue difficulty. In this connection it is reassuring | 
that potential supplies from various areas, including | 


entirely new areas, have never in the history of the 


industry been at a higher level than at present, and 
that the surplus world tanker capacity, in spite of 
the financial problems to which it gives rise, does | 


provide a considerably greater flexibility in supply 
and transportation than has ever existed before. 
Just as the conduct of ordinary business transactions 


between individuals in a domestic market depends | 
upon the observance of contracts, so of course the | 


maintenance of international trading relations and 
the encouragement of foreign investment requires 
that all parties should carry out in good faith the 
agreements which they make. In the course of the 
last year several authoritative statements and decisions 
have been made by international legal bodies, re- 


affirming the rule of international law that contracts | 


must be fulfilled. This rule is indeed not only part of 
the common law of nations, but has been embodied 
in a number of bilateral treaties. Private capital invest- 
ment has played and should continue to play a most 
important role in promoting the economic and social 
welfare of those countries now seeking more rapid 
development. The flow of such investment, and indeed 
of international trade generally, would be still further 
encouraged by multilateral arrangements between 


states, providing machinery for international judicial | 
settlement in the case of disputes arising out of trading 


and similar agreements. . 
OFFER FOR CANADIAN EAGLE 


You will doubtless have read of the proposal which 
your Company has made, in conjunction with Royal 


Dutch Petroleum Co., to acquire the assets and | 
business of Canadian Eagle. If the offer is accepted, it | 
will involve the distribution by Shell Transport of 


5.956.518 fully-paid ordinary shares to Canadian 
Eagle shareholders. The issue of these shares is 
within the total amount of shares authorized, and the 
necessary official permits have been obtained. 

The Eagle Group of Companies had its beginnings 
in 1901, when Weetman Pearson, later Lord Cowdray, 
secured oil concessions in Mexico, which he subse- 


quently developed into the operations of Mexican | 


Eagle. A close association between the Eagle com- 
panies and the Royal Dutch/Shell Group of com- 
panies began some 40 years ago, when the two enter- 
prises joined forces in operations in the United King- 
dom, and subsequently in South America, It is in 
these areas that the association of the two enterprises 
continues to this day, and it is my view that, if this 
amalgamation of interests is accomplished, all con- 
cerned should benefit. It should add strength to the 
international operations of the Group; at the same 
time those who are now Canadian Eagle share- 
holders will, by means of the transaction, widen the 
sphere of their participation in the international oil 


brate its golden jubilee this year, so ably managed | industry. The report and accounts were adopted. 


“It is gratifying to report another successful year’s 
trading by our Group. In recent years we have been 
planning and carrying out a programme of moderni- 
sation, expansion and diversification, and as a result 
the record profits reported last year have been 
eclipsed.” 

TRAWLING: Your Directors are of the opinion 
that, despite all its trials and tribulations, there are 
and must be good prospects for investment in the 
British Trawling Industry provided modern vessels 
are available to attract the best men to operate them. 
Fifteen new vessels have been delivered in the past 
three years. 

OTHER INTERESTS: Our Subsidiaries cover an 
increasing range of activities which include quick- 
freezing and marketing under well-known trade 
marks and trade names of a wide variety of frozen 
foodstuffs. The acquisition of YOUNGS, whose Pot- 
ted Shrimps and Scampi are particularly well known, 
will prove, | am sure, to be a most profitable step. 

ROSS FROZEN FOODS: Until this year, the 
Company's Sea Foods have been marketed under 
the Brand Name “SeaSparkle” and Frozen and 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables under the Brand Name 
“Westwick.” “ROSS” is now to be the name under 
which all products will be sold, for example: “Ross” 
SeaSparkle Haddock, “Ross” Westwick Garden 
Peas. 

FURTHER PROGRESS ANTICIPATED: To- 
day we are ideally placed for future and possibly 
remarkable expansion. Continued progress has been 
made since the last financial year ended. 

Copies of the Annual Report are available from 
the Secretary, 1 HUTTON ROAD, GRIMSBY. 














Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily realisable. 
Davies Investments Ltd. can satisfy each one 
of these requirements. Safety is assured by 
skilled administration and ample reserves. 
Profits again permit the granting of a basic 
interest rate of 74% per annum. £500 is with- 
drawable on demand and the maximum 
notice for the largest sum is six months. No 
fees or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any sum, with 
a minimum of £20, but on units of £500 there 
is a special bonus of $% per annum added 
annually. We have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now so widely appre- 
ciated. If you would like further details please 
write for Brochure SRD, Davies Investments 
Ltd., Danes Inn House, 265, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 
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by the Harrisons and Crosfield Group. The last 
dividend of 124 per cent. gives the 2s. shares at 
4s. 3d. a yield of 6.0 per cent., but there is surely 
room for an increase to, say, 15 per cent. and the 
possibility of a bonus; the shares could prove an 
interesting purchase in front of the accounts. 

Last year’s results for Barton and Sons were 
a milestone in the company’s history, as for the 
first time the group trading profit exceeded £1 
million. The group’s largest output is fittings for 
electrical installations and steel tubes in which a 
steady and progressive record has been estab- 
lished since the war. In fact the chairman, Mr. H. 
Prichards, points out in his review that a stock 
holding of 500 5s. ordinary units in 1948 (then 
worth approximately £123) would, at the mid- 
April price this year (allowing for subscription to 
the rights issue in 1953), be worth £918. The net 
profit, after tax, at £444,189 compares with 
£373,979 for 1957. The outlook for 1959 appears 
to be set fair and makes the 5s. ordinary shares at 
12s. 6d. look a good investment, especially as the 
10 per cent. dividend was covered by earnings 
of 40.8 per cent.; a special dividend of 24 per cent. 
is also being paid this year. 

The 1958 accounts of the Yorkshire Insurance 
disclose by a debit entry of £129,000 that the com- 
pany has disposed of its unprofitable interests in 
America; they also show that shares in subsidiary 
companies are now valued at £1.3 million against 
£3.7 million in 1957, indicating a figure of £2.4 
million for the sale of its American assets, This 
change is partly responsible for gross under- 
writing profits of £262,000 for 1958 against a loss 
of £73,000 for 1957. Overall there was a small 
deficit of £18,000 on profit and loss account. New 
life business was again a record; the life fund now 
stands at £46 million. For the past four years the 
dividend has been 19s. 6d. per £1 of paid-up 
capital; it has been increased to 21s. for 1958 
and is covered 14 times by investment income. At 
the annual general meeting held on May 20, 
a reorganisation of the company’s capital and a 
rights issue to raise £1,170,000 was proposed. 
The directors forecast an increase in the dividend 
(after the reconstruction of capital) which sug- 
gests there is scope for improvement in the shares. 
The £1 fully paid are now £294 to yield 3.55 per 
cent. and the 50s. shares (10s. paid) at £15 yield 
3.5 per cent. 


COMPANY MEETING 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


PROSPECTS OF HIGHER DIAMOND SALES 


GROUP’S NON-DIAMOND 


Tue following are extracts from the statement by the 
chairman, Mr. H. F. OPPENHEIMER, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 1958. 

The sales effected by the Central Selling Organisa- 
tion in 1958 amounted to £65,543,387, of which 
£49,420,696 were gems and £16,122,691 were indus- 
trials. This compares with a total of £76,772,112 for 
1957, divided as to £52,818,096 of gems and 
£23,954,016 of industrials. This shows that there was 
a very substantial falling-off in sales and it is therefore 
very satisfactory that our company was able to main- 
tain its dividend and further strengthen its overall 
position. 

At the 3ist December the net cash assets of the 
Group totalled £35,884,735, which is only £571,404 
less than at the end of the previous year. 

While the policy of investing considerable sums 
outside the diamond industry was continued during 
the year, there was also a very substantial apprecia- 
tion in the market value of the investments already 
made. The Group’s non-diamond investments valued 
at market price in the case of quoted investments and 
book value in the case of unquoted investments 
amounted to £64,551,421, an increase of £12,205,595 
over the previous year, The total of the Group’s non- 
diamond investments and of its net cash assets 
amounted to £100,436,156. 


WILLIAMSON MINE 


The most important development in our business 
during 1958 was our purchase jointly with the Govern- 
ment of Tanganyika of the entire share capital of 
Williamson Diamonds, Limited. The Williamson 
Mine is an important one, and may be expected to 
produce about £3,000,000 to £3,500,000 of diamonds 
per annum. 

The arrangements concluded in regard to William- 





INVESTORS IN 





THE FIXED TERM SHARES OF 


City Prudential | 
.. Building Society 


RECEIVE A NETT YIELD OF 


AY, 


Because the Society pays the income tax, the gross 

return, where income is subject to tax at the 

standard rate, is £6 : 18 : 9% per annum. Interest 

accrues from the day of investment, and there are 

no charges to pay on investment or withdrawal. 
Details of these Fixed Term Shares, and of the Society's other investment facilities, 
will be sent on request by the Secretary: CITY PRUDENTIAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
CHIEF OFFICE: 131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1I (MAYFAIR 9581) CITY OFFICE: 
17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C.I (CITY 8323) BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 








THIS YEAR 


ASSETS EXCEED £100 MILLION 


son Diamonds represent an important strengthening 
of the structure of the trade. We particularly welcome 
our partnership with the Tanganyika Government, 
and are convinced that it is in the interests both of 
the territory and of the diamond trade as a whole, 


I referred last year to the large uncontrolled pro- 
duction by African diamond diggers in Sierra Leone, 
The large purchases made by The Diamond Corpora- 
tion Sierra Leone, Limited had the effect of keeping 
the market price of these diamonds steady in spite of 
the serious recession of the trade in the first half of 
the year. Our agreement with the Sierra Leone 
Government proved itself in this way of great benefit 
to the territory, aud at the same time was an important 
factor in maintaining the stability of the industry as 
a whole. 

We have, however, long felt that it was desirable 
to put the arrangements for the marketing of this 
production on a more permanent and stable basis 
and one which would be fully acceptable to the 
individual African diggers. We therefore initiated 
negotiations with the Government which are still pro- 
ceeding. 

It is proposed to set up a Government Diamond 
Office through which the whole of this African pro- 
duction will be marketed. 


SYNTHETIC DIAMONDS 


Last year 1 mentioned that our diamond research 
laboratory was embarking on large scale tests of 
natural and synthetic diamond grit in various diamond 
grinding operations. These tests have shown that 
natural diamond grit is greatly superior to the syn 
thetic product in metallic bonded grinding wheels, 
and also in the cutting discs which are now being 
used in the large concrete road and airfield pro 
grammes in the United States. It is claimed that 
synthetic grits are more effective than natural dia- 
monds in resinoid bonded wheels. There must, how 
ever, be doubt about the significance of such claims 
on account of widely differing results obtained under 
varying conditions. 

We will shortly be in a position to market a new 
diamond grit specially prepared for resinoid bonded 
wheels. 

At the present time the demand for diamonds, 
both gem and industrial, is at a satisfactory level. In 
the industrial field, however, this is due to a consider 
able extent to the effect of Government stockpiling. 
The production of industrial diamonds is, generally 
speaking, in excess of what is required for curretl 
consumption. 

One of our associated companies has recently 
formed a small company in Canada jointly with 
Engelhard Industries Limited with the object o 
expanding the use of crushing boart especially in the 
field of glass-grinding. Our laboratories are also busy 
on a number of projects designed to increase the 
demand for other types of industriai stones. We af 
hopeful that from all this work significant results will 
be achieved. 

The United States continues to consume the greater 
part of all diamonds which we sell but there has bee# 
a tendency lately for the proportion=consumed 
other countries to increase. Taking all facts into com 
sideration, it appears probable that sales in 1959 will 
be substantially higher than in 1958, and that ouf 
company will have a prosperous year. 
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FIRST NATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND CAREERS EXHIBITION 
NATIONAL HALL, OLYMPIA. 
Numerous demonstration classes, theatre and 
cinema performances daily. Celebrity jectures, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


10 a.m.-10 p.m. Closed Sunday. Ends 6 p.m. 


June 5. Adinission 2s. 6d 


‘THE MOST exciting theatrical venture in this 
country,” said Alec Guinness of the Questors 
New Theatre. You can help to build it. New 
members welcome to help build new theatre of 
unique design, now being constructed by volun- 
tary labour. Meanwhile productions continue 
in old theatre. Details : Questors Little Theatre, 
Mattock Lane, aes. EAL 5184. 








Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). s 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 1 102 Eaton Square, 


closed circuit television. Open May 26-June 6. 
| 


— — 1. ‘Audicién de ‘miisica espafiola de la 
‘ 7 ‘. ‘ sdad de Oro,” presented by Lda. D. Empaytaz, 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT on the 29th May at 6 p.m._ 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY : + ODILON R REDON 


requires Programme Assistant (male) in the 








BBC Paintings, Pastels and Drawings. Entrance 
Bulgarian ction. Requirements _ include 2s. 6d., in aid of Corneal Graft and Eye Bank 
Bulgarian as mother tongue and good knowledge | Research. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until June 
of English. ability to translate accurately and | 949 142 ‘New Bond Street Ww I , ’ | 
sapid!y from each language to the other, to read ‘= _ : a j 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : 











fucotiy in Bulgarian at the microphone and to | Jack Smith 
write origina] material. Candidates should have Retrospective. Weekdays. 11-6; Sundays. 2-6; 
intercst in international affairs and good know- closed Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins 
ledge of contemporary conditions in Bulgaria Aldgate East Station. 
Journalistic or radio experience an advantage. 
Shori-lis ed candidates will be required to take 
voice and written tests. Appointment normaliy | = = | 
for t years with possibility of extension. M E E = I N G 
Sal. 50 per annum with prospects ol promo- 
tion during engagement. Detailed applications MODERN WAR — A CHALLENGE TO | 
giving | particulars of education, career, etc.. CHRISTIANS. Public Meeting, May 25 at | 
to Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 7.30 p.m, at ROYAL ALBERT HALL. Speakers | 
Lond W.1. within seven days, marked include Canon Collins (Chairman), Victor | 
G.1056 “Spt.” Please enclose addressed envelope | Gollancz, Dr. Gruber. Harold Roberts, Dame | 
for avtice of result. | K. Lonsdale, Revd. Mervyn Stockwood, Jill | 
CHRISTIAN BOOKSELLER (25-40), unmarried, Balcon and John Neville. Tickets 2s. 6d. res., 
wanted to pioneer extension of chain of book- Is. unres.. from the Hall or Christian Action. | 
inder Inter-<Church Literature Committee 2 Amen Ct., E.C.4 (CITy 6869); Friends Peace | 
d to Near East Christian Council. Quali- Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
Christian vision, initiative, ability to N.W.1 (EUSton 3601). 
1 work as service for God. Good head tor 





and book-keeping accountancy experience | 
English literature and Con- . . : | 


figures 
Kaowiedge of current 
uneni books 


Advantageous extras: teaching Cc H L R CH Ss E R \ I _& E 












cape car driver with knowledge of car - | 
maimenance.—Further information from: Can- | ALL FAITHS SERVICE. Wednesday. May 
didates Secretary, C.M.S., 6 Salisbury Square, 27th, at 7.30 p.m. Whitfield Memorial Church, 
London. E.C.4 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. Representatives 
° 2 : of orld religions will rticipate. Preacher : 
POLITICAL AGENT (qualified or unqualified) | gunammad Yakab Khan. Iman of the Woking | 
requ'red for Rochdale Conservative Association Mosque. Organised by World Congress of Faiths. | 
State salary Applications to Chairman, Roch- | 
dale Conservative Association, Lord Street, = ee | 
Rochdale 
WOUNG AND NOT-so-young applicants find all THEATRE } 
grades Office Work through STELLA FISHER - = J 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. TEM 6644 TOWER, 7.30. May 22. 23 (mems. 24), 28. 29. 
30 The Wedding” and ‘Miss Julie."--CAN $11 | 
— (6-8.30), CAN 3475 (before 6), Canonbury, N.1. | 
EXHIBITIONS AND - “he, = - — 





PERSONAL 





CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems. qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment. —- R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, !20 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

DON’T HAVE A COLD mca! without taking a 
portion of RAYNER’S delicious INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 
EARLY DECORATIVE MAPS AND CHARTS. 
Large stock, all genuine. Catalogue. — P. J. 
Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 
FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover. Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1 

HOMOSEXUALITY calls for understanding, not 
persecution. If you think that the law should be 
changed, write to The Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
IN SICKNESS the Parson and bis family can 
receive first-class surgical and nursing treatment 
trom St. Luke's Nursing Home for the Clergy. 
Not State aided. Subscriptions, donations and 
legacies to 14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent_on by post Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. Fiertag, 34 Wardour 5t., 
London, W.1. DX 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
For information write David Blackstone, 
Optician and Contact Lens Practitioner, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1, Tel.: GER 2531. 
197 Regent Street, W.1. Tel.: REG 6993. Also 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Newcastie, Glasgow, etc. 

QUAKERISM : Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Frienas 
free on application so the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 














LECTURES 


A Scottish 
BETIER TOWNS FOR BETTER LIVING. MEN AT WORK Coxswain 
EXHIBITION by S.P.U.R. at RIB.A.. 66 
Portla d Plcce, W.1, Till 6th June, Mon.-Fri., : 
0-7: Sat.. 10-5, Admission Free The work of the Life-boat crew ts 
BRAINS TRUST for Parents on CHILDREN e oa 
Margaret. Brady, M.Sc... Dr. Monica Lato, dangerous. They do it willingly. 
N. King Harris, M.A., Dr. C. V. Pink (Chair). | . ’ 
Caxton Hall, Mon., 25 May, 7.30. Adm, 2s. 6d without your help they cannot con- 
London Natura! Health Seciety . 600 li . 
PAM Y PLANNING ASSOCIATION. The Rt anal rescue ' lives a year . Sea. 
everend B Guy, the Lord Bishop of unds are urgently needed: send you 
Bedford : ‘The Purpose of the Plan.” A Moscow ge ) se yo 


“Mothers in. the U.S.S.R." Wed- 
June 3rd. at 5.30 p.m., at Church 
Westminster, §.W.1. Admission. free, by 

only.— Write 64 Sloan Street, S.W.1. 


Read JAMES FORSYTH 


in the current issue of 


ENCORE | 


2/- trom.all booksellers or 10/- for 6 issues 
from 2s Howland Street, London W1 | 


Gynecologist : 
nesday 
House 
theket 


contribution, however small, to: 


ROYAL NATIONAL 





42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberiand 








LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E£., M.C., T.D.. M.A. 
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PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW R TIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassader 4041 
SHOOTING FOR THE MOON? Why bother 
when there are such earthly joys as El Cid Sherry. 
That's the superb light Amontillado that pleases 
every palate—that makes one well contented 

with staying at home. 

STAMP COLLECTIONS, mixed accumulations, 
old envelopes, etc., purchased for immediate 
cash, except current English. We also buy 
atlases and boeks containing maps dated before 





1850. Established 23 years.—RIGBY STAMPS, 
46 Queen's Park West Drive, Bournemouth. 





TICKLE YOUR PALATE-—have some de- 
licious Burgess Anchovy Paste on buttered 
toast. 
£100,000 a year barely meets the present cost of 
our allowances and services to necessitous cancer 
sufferers. Will you take a share in this work of 
mercy? A gift of £10 could assist one poor patient 
for SIX MONTHS, and make you a LIFE MEM- 
. —- National Society for Cancer Relicf 
(Appeal G.7). President : Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma, C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O., 47 Victoria 
treet, London, S.W. i. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE UNIVERSITY Or MANCHESTER, 
WARBURTON SCHOLARSHIP IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Applications are invited for 
the above Scholarships for research in local 
government, the law relating to local govern- 
ment “Or comparative local government, The 
Scholarship is tenable for one year and is of the 
value of £400. It is open to graduates of this or 
any other approved University, and applications 
are acceptable from students who expect to 
graduate this summer. Applications should be 
sent not later than July Ist, 1959, to the Regis- 
trar, The University, Manchester 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ‘MANCHESTER, | RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants for research in 
Evonomics, Economic Statistics, Government, 
Socia) Administration, Social Anthropology or 
Sociology. tenable for one year in the first in- 
stance and renewable for a further period not 
exceeding two years. The studentships are nor- 
mally of the value of £350 or £400. They are 
offered to candidates who have obtained the 
degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
other approved University, and applications are 
acceptable from students who expect to graduate 
this summer. Applications should be sent not 
later than July Ist, 1959, to the Registrar, the 


University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 

EDUC A TIONA L 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretaria! Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretaria! College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


Continued Overleaf 





Aragno on Cinema 
Rev. M. Scott, Marris, Sinclair 


GET GEMINI 


2/6 from booksellers in al! Universities 
or 3/- from 100 Drayton Gdns., S.W.10 























SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,045 


ACROSS 27 Do these officers deny that the 
-_ coctalilen st ore’ cam is in their sign? ? (8) 
i we pee or such a row there'll 28 Umpire, a wizard! (6) 2 
4 Initially the Scot gets. nothing but 29 *. . . to have quite set free his half 22 


regained——’ (Milton) (8) 24 


pulse (8) f ; 
Riotous orgy gets two points on 


§ Here goatsbeard should flourish 30 
1 Parent's 


sister among broken 


china looked saucy (8) 


DOWN (4) 


19 ‘Wit will shine through the harsh 
—— of a rugged line’ (Dryden) (7) 
Cash by return is its object (7) 

lt would seem to be a soft fruit (6) 
He has some unstated alternative 
to performing (5) 

(6) the beach (6) 26 One could make out a case for it 





Solution on June 5 








2 Anglesey awake—in the Balkans! 1! Superfluous to insure this life (7) 
2 Does he plan to make large wind 
13 Trouble taken in reverse to instruments ? (9) SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,043 
preserve a flower (6) 3 More? It all depends (6) d 
IS Ferdinand’s forty winks haps 5 “There I couch when do ACROSS. — 1. Muscovy. 5 Encamps. 9 
a y S, perhaps ? (Shak are) (4) Uncle. 10 Archangel. 11 Energy. 12 
, (4) 6 Spette | be a tou tec (8) Portress. 14 Bie. 15. ee. S 
6 Germ: ; justment ag oy 3 Post-horse. 20 Rifle. 22 Badinage. 
seems well suey 3 as 7 See you later, greedy! (5) Set of. 26 Dailiaace. 27 Iceni. 28 Marshal. 
7s» * : 2» isu 
19 Women columnists with a lot on 8 The grey-green, greasy Limpopo nie.6 iia © Seen 


was the venue of a famous one (7) 


thei 0 : 
Lag mpg Not a very substantial blade (7) 7 


A kiss is a revolutionary thing (4) 11 Magneto. 


23 Tangled thread (6) 14 Exercise for the old lag (7) Gardenias. 17 
3% Feather, but the cap’s in it in this 17 A helpful military man (9) 
ease (8) 18 Beat up a pudding? (8) 


$ first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a Seeond prize of 
token for one guinea will-he awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
pod eg ae 2. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,045, 99 Gewer St.. Lendon, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


wr. 8. E 


Oleograph. 4 Year. 5 Enclosures. 6 Chant. 
8 Silks. 
Siegfried. 
Flowers. 22 Bedim, 23 Neigh. 25 Mead. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


beam Road, Clonskeagh, Co. 
Mr. Johan Wapylett, 615 The Whitc House, 
Albany Surect, Londoa, N.W.1. 





13 Aboriginal. 16 
19 Saddler. 21 


“Coolough,” 29 White- 
Dublin, and 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Continue to offer 74°, on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details from investment Dept. SR. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—-Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Strect, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
POSTAL. TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc.. B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
B D.. Degrees and Diplomas Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus (mention 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. (Est, 1894) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity gtaduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.-Write Organis- 
ing erry: DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14,. PARK 8392. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


SWARTHMORE EDUCATIONAL “CENTRE, 
LEEDS. Applications are invited from University 
Graduates for the post of full-time Warden otf 
Swarthmore, which is a voluntary, non-residential 
Centre for Adult Education, founded in 1909. 
Salary scale: Men, £1,260 x £31 wo £1,417; 
Women, £1,008 x £25 to £1,134, plus equal pay 
instalments. The post is superannuable. The 
appointment is from Ist September.—Particulars 
from the Hon. Secretary, Swarthmore, 3 & 4 
Woodhouse Square, Leeds 3, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent by 8th June, 1959. 


LITERARY 
YOUR PEN ‘CAN | PAY “FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. Every year people of all ages, coached 
by the London School of Journalism, turn their 
holiday experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories, Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book and advice from : 
Prospectus Dept... LONDON SCHOOL OF 
gy 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 

. GRO 8250. 

sot PUBLISHERS will accept occasiona 
work of genuine merit. but limited appeal 
(theses, etc.) on a basis of shared costs and 
profits.—Write Box 4757. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialisi tutors 
No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing a Lid., 
Chronicle House, Flect Street, B.C. 
WANTED PRIVATELY. hiammenigee ~ Auto- 
graph Letters and similar items. Wide range ot 
interests covering all periods to the present day 
and including all well-known figures. Full 
details confidentially..-Box 4725. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time —wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have earned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation). — The Regent Institute 
(Dept, A/85), Palace Gate, London. W.8 


Books 


The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in 
this paper’s columns to be sent to 
readers who cannot otherwise 
obtain them. 

Orders accompanied by a re- 
mittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus Is. 6d. per 
volume for postage, should be 





sent to the 


BOOK ORDER DEPT. 
‘SPECTATOR’ 

99 GOWER STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 














WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How ! No 
Sales—-No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
for profit, FREE subscriptions to ‘The Writer’ 
tells you regularly what editors buy. Send for 
FREE (R.1) ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success,” B.A. School of Successful Writing 
Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


SERVICES 


SECRETARIAL 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work) 
short stories, ctc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presertation, 4-hr. duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into al! languages. Overnight service 
TELEDICTA SERVICE, DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and weck-ends 
Josephine Halli & Partner Ltd., 32 Rupert St., 
W.1. (GER 1067-9) 

INTELLIGENT TYPING. MSS. 2s. per 1,000; 
carbon 6d.—-Mrs. Jones, 10 Effingham Road, 
Long Ditton, Surrey, Also duplicating 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon . 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. E 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
LOOKS LIKE PRINT! New style duplicating 
by Susan Tully, 63 Wigmore St... W.1. HUN 
9893, and standard typewriting service. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—-Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


ength typed in 7 days 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. PRE-WAR 
QUALITY CALIFORNIAN PEACHES. Excep- 
tionally large halves in the heaviest syrup 
packed. 30-oz. tins, 6 for 33s. Post Paid 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3, Complete Summer List 
(No. 36) on request. 

CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips, White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
post Is, 6d. Satisfaction or money back. H 
Conway Lid. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16 





THE 


GENUINE INDIAN CURRIES 

These Curries, prepared from only the finest 
ingredients, have proved extremely popular with 
thousands of our customers, as the number of 
repeat orders we receive testifies. Each carton 
contains: an 8-oz. tin Curried Chicken, 8-0z 
tin Curried Prawns, 8-oz, tin Curried Beef, 
8-oz. tin Curried Mutton, 8-oz. tin Curried Fish. 
8-oz. tin Curried Eggs, 8~<z. tin Curried Beef 
and Beans, and 3 x 12-02. tins Special Pellao 
Curry Rice. Sent for only £2 c.w.o. (2 cartons 
£3 17s. 6d.). Post and packing paid 


Grays 


GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


Dept. S.P 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid Garliso! Company, Fairlight 
Sussex 


»f garlic 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp tor 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—S 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s.. post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Goid 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley S., w.l ; 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beeuty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels, Illustrated catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYWNE IRISH LINENS. 
9 Donegal! Square South, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland 


3@ ROOTED VIOLET PLANTS, Kine of the 
Belgians (scented), posted, 12s - oltesco 
Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 


ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly. HYD 2545 





WILLIAMS & 


HUMBERT’S 


DRY SACK 


SHERRY 


For over 50 years DRY SACK — 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry — has been a popular 
favourite throughout the world. 








LLL, 


/ 


Also available in half flasks. 


Shippers of the famous 
WALNUT BROWN 
CANASTA CREAM 
CARLITO ana CEDRO 


Sherries 
5 ‘s F r 
= 


BODEGAS : JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA SPAIN » LONDON HOUSE: 35 SEETHING LANE EC3 
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LAYTONS WINE RESTAURANT 


DIN NER—three courses, 13/6, no hidden 

charges. Anjou Rose, 2/- per glass— 

(92/6 per doz. to take away). what more 

can you ask for? 

2a DUKE STREET (MANCHESTER SQ.), W.! 
WEL. 8803 


~ 
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ACCOMMODATION 
WANTED 

PROFESSIONAL WOMAN, 

rooms unturnished, kitchen, 
London.—Box 4790 


TWO PARTLY FURNISHED or unfurn. rooms 
and own bath with w.c. wid, in pte. house/ flat, 
N.W., W.C.1 or Paddington dists —Box 4788 


retiring, seeks two 
bathroom; inner 


PROPERTY 


BUILDING LAND wanted urgently with or 
without buildings. Peak prices paid M. V. 
Raphael Ltd., 11 Kelvedon Way, Caversham, 
Phone Reading 71453 


STAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, a 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continenta! cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors, Tel.: VIC 


HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge Hotel. 
Beautifully situated between Lakes and Pennines. 
A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel with books, 
music, games, television. A.A. R.AC. Tel.: 71, 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff, 
Tel.: 21944. 33 rms, 150 yards sea-front. Gdns, 
putting green, garages. Superlative food, Vacs., 
early July, early Aug., 94-12 gns. 


LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country, Ss, post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


DEVON. Tel.: Lustleigh 376. Nr. Newton 
Abbot. St. Av.drew’s Country Guest House; also 
furnished cottage in grounds. Ava‘able June, 
July and from Sept. 14th. 


NETHY BRIDGE HOTEL 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 


near Cairngorms in beautiful sum 
roundings; excellent for walking, climbing oF 
touring High’ands. Self-contained suites, private 
sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bedrooms; own cfo- 
quet and putting; excellent fishing, golfing, 
Fully ticensed.—Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 


Easy access, 





PAY WHEN YOU CAN 
although for the time 
being we cannot accept 
your money we still think 
you ought to read 


THE EGYPTIAN 
ECONOMIC anpb 
POLITICAL REVIEW 
Source of information, 
opinion and challenge 


from the nerve centre of 
Arab Nationalism. 


Monthly £2 per annum post paid. 


Payable when conditions permit. 


33 SHARIA ABDEL - KHALEK 
Sarwat, Cairo, EGYPT 
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